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The Outlook 


RoR] | is reported, with what degree of accu- 

4; racy we do not know, that President 
Harrison’s attitude towards Chili is dis- 
tinctly belligerent. We sincerely trust 
that this is not true. We shall refuse 
to believe it until the statement is sup- 
ported by convincing evidence. If the President is 
regarding the sentiment of the country in any wise, he 
cannot fail to perceive that there is not the slightest 
belligerent tone anywhere perceptible. There are, of 
course, small groups of people who are at all times in 
favor of disturbance; there are always army and navy and 
political groups who are waiting for something to turn up 
and are eager to have something turn up. The mere fact 
that we are enlarging our navy fills some naval officers 
with a deep yearning to test it with its compeers on 
the high seas. But the people at large have not the 
slightest warlike ambition. If a popular vote were taken 
to-day on the question of annexing any piece of territory 
in any direction, our belief is that the project would be 
overwhelmingly defeated. In the case of Chili there is 
another element which enters into the situation, and that 
is the extreme uncertainty felt with regard to the possible 
provocations to which the Chilians were subjected by 
United States officials. We have refused to condemn 
Minister Egan without trial, but we have insisted that the 
charges against him had sufficient weight of respectable 
authority behind them to make it imperative that they 
should be investigated. If, in the heat of civil war, United 
States officials have disregarded that impartiality of atti- 
tude which they ought to have preserved, and have excited 
the anger of the Chilians, the people of the United States 
will insist that we shall not profit by our own wrong. 


The Administration, so far as instructions to United 
States officials during the progress of hostilities are con- 
cerned, has maintained a perfectly clear and satisfactory 
policy. What was done in Chili is another matter. There 
is very grave and very general distrust of Minister Egan. It 
is useless to disguise the fact; it is perfectly known in 
Government circles, and it is largely shared in Government 
circles. The country feels more sensitive about this 
matter because of the disparity of strength of the two 
countries. It will not tolerate the least attempt to bully 
Chili, and if the members of the Administration have any 
idea of strong measures, they will not be able to carry the 
Country with them unless they first make it clear that the 
United States has not provoked Chili into expressions of 
popular wrath. The Administration may count on the 
Support of the country, irrespective of party, in all just 
attempts to maintain the National honor and dignity, but 
it will utterly fail of support if it allows itself to be swayed 
by passion, by the “jingo” spirit, or by political motives. 
The change of public sentiment in Chili toward this coun- 
try has been very marked, and is very significant ; it could 
not have been brought about except for reason. We owe 
it to ourselves to find out what that reason is, before we 


attempt to punish the Chilians for displaying this change 
of feeling. Above all, there must be no final committal of 
the country to a war policy until all the facts are brought 
before the country. Before this reaches our readers the 
correspondence between the Governments will probably 
be laid before Congress. Then will follow a thorough 
and, we hope, dispassionate discussion. We must do 
nothing in haste or in anger. It is high time that a new 
spirit ruled between nations, and upon us rests the duty of 
illustrating it. We are strong enough to reverse all the 
precedents and set the world an illustrious example. 


Congressman Little, of New York, has introduced a bill 
which aims to tax lotteries out of existence. It provides 
that upon every ticket sold within the United States the 
name and residence of the purchaser shall be inscribed 
and an internal revenue stamp applied, which shall cost 
seventy-five per cent. of the selling price of the ticket. 
The penalty for violating this act is placed at a maximum 
of $5,000 for each offense, one-half of which shall go to the 
person furnishing the Federal authorities with information. 
At first thought this measure appeals strongly to those of 
us who are fighting the Lottery hardest; but at second 
thought it becomes clear that the measure goes further 
than we can reasonably or successfully ask Congress to go. 
Such a measure would not only prohibit the sending of 
lottery tickets into States where they are prohibited, but 
would prohibit their sale within the State of Louisiana. 
This is beyond the obvious duty of Congress, and very 
likely beyond its constitutional power. It has undoubtedly 
the right to tax lotteries, and the right to tax is in some 
instances the right to prohibit. But there are other 
instances in which it is not. The right to tax oleomar- 
garine, for example, could not have been stretched into a 
right to prohibit it; and in the case of lotteries there 
would probably exist a similar limitation. The right of 
Congress to levy a prohibitory tax upon State bank notes 
is hardly an analogous case, for the Constitution forbids 
States to “emit bills of credit,” and expressly authorizes 
Congress “to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States.” The retirement of the State bank notes was 
deemed necessary in order to enable Congress to borrow 
money by means of the circulation of National bank notes. 
The courts have always followed the rule that, when a 
power is expressly given to Congress, Congress shall be 
the judge of the means necessary to its execution. Con- 
gress is not given the power to prohibit lotteries, and the 
attempt to use the tax power to secure that end would very 
likely be pronounced unconstitutional by the courts, even 
if it secured the approval of Congress. 


But the letter of the Constitution is not at present the 
most serious objection to Mr. Little’s bill. There is room 
for difference of opinion upon this legal question. But 
there is a moral question involved upon which there is no 
room for a difference of opinion. The people of Louisi- 
ana have conducted a moral agitation which has already 
attained unprecedented strength and power, and promises 
to result in the redemption of their State and the deliver- 
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They are able to fight their own 
battle for themselves. They have shown themselves 
almost able to fight our battle as well as their own. The 
help that they ask from us with one voice is that we stop 
the sending of a million dollars a month into their State 
to swell the campaign funds of their enemy, ari that we 
contribute something to the campaign funds which they are 
so generously raising. Congress has the undoubted power 
to prohibit the sending of lottery tickets beyond the bor- 
ders of Louisiana, imposing, if it sees fit, a penalty of 
$5,000 for each ticket sent. A bill of this description 
is to be urged upon Congress, and it is this bill which 
the Anti-Lottery people of other States can and must sup- 
port in order to help and not hurt those who are fighting 
the battle in Louisiana. No cry of Federal interference in 
State affairs can be raised against it, either in Congress or 
Louisiana, to strengthen the friends of the Lottery or un- 
nerve the friends of morality. It would be a disaster to 
the people of Louisiana if the Federal Government should 
attempt to settle their problem for them. The Lottery 
problem, like the liquor problem, to be settled permanently 
must be settled in accordance with the principles of self- 
government. If we will do our part, the people of Louisi- 
ana will dotheirs. On the average, the Lottery gets $2 a 
year from every family in your community and ours. How 
much shall the Anti-Lottery cause get? This is a home 
issue everywhere, and the churches should furnish as many 
agents for the cause of morality as the saloons furnish for 
the cause of immorality. We print on another page, to- 
gether with a strong letter from Cardinal Gibbons to 
General Johnston, a few of the encouraging letters which 
are now coming to us. Agitate where you can, give what 
you can, and the issue is secure. 


Chairman Springer, of the Ways and Means Committee, 
made a serious mistake when he told the Democratic 
club dining in New York that no free-coinage bill would 
be passed atthe present session of Congress. The mis- 
take was not in what he said, but in saying it. Very 
many Congressmen resented his giving a pledge as 
to their future action, and were disposed to show 
the Democratic leader that he was going too fast. But, 
aside from the indignant protests called forth by Mr. 
Springers prediction, the signs seem to point to the 
indefinite postponement of any active legislation further 
than the passage of Mr. Teller’s joint resolution for 
an international silver conference to secure a bimetal- 
lic agreement. Even monometallists may vote for this 
measure with a smile, for it is certain that the creditor 
classes are too strong, not only in Great Britain, but also 
in the States of the Latin Union, to permit any change of 
standard which shall lessen the value of the gold unit, in 
which all debts are now measured. 


Mr. Holman’s resolution pledging the House of Repre- 
sentatives to oppose all subsidies and bounties, and to 
restrict appropriations to the necessary expenses of the 
several departments, was passed after a two days’ dis- 
cussion. All of the Democrats and Farmers’ Alliance 
delegates, and half of the Republicans, voted for the 
clauses against subsidies and bounties. This sentiment, 
however, will not affect the sugar bounties or the mail 
subsidies, for the last Congress included these within the 
permanent appropriations, so that their payment can be 
stopped only by the passage of a bill through both houses 
and its signature by the President. At the New York 
dinner at which Mr. Springer made his rash prediction 
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about silver, he asked a very sensible question about these 
laws conferring special privileges upon special classes. It 
was this: “If the salaries of the President of the United 
States, the Judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the Government, can be intrusted from year to 
year to the representatives of the people, why should 
not the compensation of United States supervisors of 
elections, the subsidies for carrying the mails, bounties on 
the production of sugar, etc., be left to the discretion of 
Congress from year to year?” 


Figures are sometimes eloquent, and this truth is pecul- 
iarly applicable to the completed statistics of our great grain 
harvest, just sent out by the Department of Agriculture. 
That six successive lean years in the farming country 
should be followed by one fat year was of itself significant, 
but that the year of revival should have been signalized 
by the richest harvest in our history, in the face of crop 
failures everywhere else in the world, impresses the mind 
almost as a peculiar and special dispensation of Provi- 
dence. The wheat crop of 1891, according to the Govern- 
ment’s figures, reaches the enormous total of 611,780,000 
bushels, or nearly a hundred million bushels more than 
the largest wheat crop ever before harvested in this coun- 
try. The two other great staple crops, corn and oats, 
have been exceeded only once in our commercial history. 
Of the three crops, this season’s production exceeds 1890's 
by the enormous sum of a billion bushels. Traditionally, 
the qualifying clause in a farmer’s gratitude is the familiar 
expression of a natural law that when he has plenty of 
grain to sell prices are too low, and when prices are profitably 
high he has no grain to sell. But this year the foreign 
demand has been so heavy as to override, for the Ameri- 
can farmer, this disappointing law of trade. While the 
United States has raised this season 211,000,000 bushels 
more of wheat than in 1890, the European farms have 
actually yielded 200,000,000 bushels less than in 1890; 
and Europe must consequently buy all the wheat that we 
can spare, as well as exceptionally large amounts of other 
grains. In paying for this enormous export, Europe will 
add to the wealth of our country, in money, commod- 
ities, or credit, two or three hundred million dollars beyond 
what was looked for a year ago. Nor need our own grati- 
fication be checked by the thought that what we gain 
Europe loses; for it is admitted by all students of the 
situation that our own successful harvest, with enough to 
spare to feed the populatior. of the Continent, has provi- 
dentially intervened to save them from famine and finan- 


cial ruin. 
& 


The memorfal presented to the United States Senate 
last week by Senator Morrill, signed by a great number 
of eminent American scientists, deserves more than pass- 
ing comment. The memorial urges the appointment of a 
practical astronomer to take charge of the new Naval Ob- 
servatory, and to direct its operations on scientific lines. 
The observatory, so far as its equipment in the matter of 
buildings is concerned, will be housed more adequately 
and thoroughly than any other National institution devoted 
to astronomical research. Congress, during four success- 
ive sessions, has made most generous appropriations to 
secure all the material and mechanical appliances neces- 
sary for the most thorough astronomical work. This 
being done, there remains still the supreme need of a thor- 
oughly trained astronomer, familiar with the best scientific 
methods, to turn this new establishment to the best 
account for the interests of science. Experience has 
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shown that it is not elaboration of buildings or complete- 
ness of equipment which gives a scientific institution its 
highest efficiency, but the skill, efficiency, and thor: 
oughness of the directing head. Astronomy has become 
so vast a science that only they who devote their lives to 
it, and may rightly claim to be experts, have a right to be 
heard on the management of an observatory. It is also 
one of the international sciences; a science in which, by 
intelligent co-operation, the most fruitful results can be 
secured. The scientists who signed this memorial are 
unquestionably right in their feeling that this magnificent 
instrumentality of research and discovery ought not to be 
circumscribed to the rating of chronometers and the test- 
ing of nautical instruments. The spending of so much 
money can be justified only by the devotion of the new 
observatory to the most advanced interests of pure sci- 
ence. It is a great opportunity to still further strengthen 
the position of the Government in the scientific world; a 
position already of great respectability because of the 
thorough work which has been done in several departments. 


The death on Thursday of last week of the Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, the heir to the English crown, has 
called forth universal sympathy. This was due not so 
much to any great popularity which the Prince enjoyed 
as to the unbounded respect for the Queen, the kindly 
feeling for the Prince of Wales, and the genuine com- 
passion felt by all the world for the young Princess May, 
so recently betrothed, so soon to be married, and, at a 
blow, bereft of affection and of ambition. Born in 1864, 
educated in part at the Royal Naval College at Green- 
wich, at Trinity College, Cambridge, and at the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, Prince Albert Victor was mainly edu- 
cated in the army. He was never regarded as a young 
man of intellectual promise, nor do his personal qualities 
seem to have been of the engaging kind; but still the dead 
Prince was well regarded. During the past few weeks he 
had touched the heart of the English people by his selec- 
tion of a Princess born on English soil as his future 
wife. His younger brother, Prince George, who now 
becomes the heir to the throne, is regarded as a man of 
much more capacity and of a much more agreeable dis- 
position. He is, in fact, exceedingly popular, so far as he 
is known. He shows a greater intellectual activity than 
is common in his family, while he possesses those quali- 
ties of tact, good nature, and kindliness of disposition 
which have made his father popular, in spite of certain 
obvious defects of character. 


The former head of the German staff, General Lesczinski, 
has recently published an article on the military situation 
in Germany, which has naturally excited a great deal of 
attention. His prepossessions are, of course, decidedly 
in favor of the army of his own country, but he is so dis- 
passionate and intelligent an observer that this fact does 
not materially diminish the value of his observations. He 
declares that the German army is still the foremost mili- 
tary force in Europe, on account of the superiority of its 
discipline, the character of its officers, and the possession 
by Germany of a thoroughly educated middle class which 
can be drawn upon for the purpose of filling the places of 
officers who fall victims in war. In the Franco-German 
war the Germans lost the astonishing number .of 6,000 
officers: a loss which would have proved almost fatal to 
any other army in Europe, but which the Germans were 
able to sustain on account of the large reserve of men of 
superior training upon whom they might have drawn if the 
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emergency had continued. General Lesczinski concedes 
the great advances in the discipline and organization made 
by the French army, but he regards the German organiza- 
tion as more substantial and thorough ; and he is confi- 
dent that any reverse befalling French armies in the field 
would be promptly followed by a revolution in Paris. He 
has also a high regard for the Austrian army; but a low 
opinion of the Italian army, which, he thinks, in the event 
of war, would serve its main purpose in detaining a large 
French force from the Rhine country or the Polish fron- 
tier. The concentration of Russian troops on the German 
frontier he regards very lightly. These troops, he says, 
could not be put into the field without drawing on the 
reserves, and the difficulty of moving reserves to these 
points over long lines of railroad in the face of an active 
and audacious cavalry force would be very great. 


A clear idea of the relation of recent disturbances in China 
to the position of foreigners in that country is given in a re- 
cent letter from a correspondent of the “ Tribune” in Tient- 
sin. A report has been made to the Chinese Government 
by a commission appointed to investigate the causes of the 
attacks on foreigners by Chinese mobs last spring and 
summer. This report seems to be, in the main, reasonable 
and based on knowledge. It declares that the secret 
society known as the Kolai Hui was at the bottom of all 
the trouble; that its chief end was really to create a 
civil war in China, and to overthrow the present dynasty 
in favor of the old or Tartar dynasty of the Mings, but 
that, as a means to this end, the society had deliberately 
planned to involve China in a war with foreign powers. 
The theory upon which the discontented element acted 
was that, at heart, both the rulers and the people of China 
regard any dealings with foreigners as objectionable to the 
extreme degree ; that all the concessions made in modern 
times by the Chinese Government have been forced from 
them ; and that, if the Government attempted to give repara- 
tion to the foreign governments for assault on their citizens, 
it would so enrage the Chinese populace that its overthrow 
would speedily follow. The commission to which we refer 
recommends that the Government should promptly pay all 
losses incurred by the foreigners whose property may have 
been injured, rather than incur the danger of such a war 
as otherwise might arise. This statement of facts and 
causes agrees closely with the view we have already pre- 
sented of the Chinese troubles. It remains to be seen 
whether the recent defeat of the rebels by the imperial 
troops has put an end to the extensive conspiracies which 
have been going on for years, or whether, as it is but rea- 
sonable to suspect, its effect has simply been to put down 
violence for the time being and in a special locality, with- 
out either eradicating the causes of the ill-feeling or even 
completely suppressing the conspiracy itself. 

& 


It is both a pleasure and a duty to call attention to the 
annual report of the New York Free Circulating Library, 
one of those agencies for the betterment of our city popu- 
lation which need constant attention and fostering. When 
this Library began operations, the expectations of its 
founders did not extend beyond a limited area, but its 
possibilities were soon discovered, and its managers 
responded quickly to their opportunity. Fidelity and 
good judgment have characterized its management from 
the beginning, and this, among other reasons, constitutes 
one of its claims upon the support of the community. The 
success with which its affairs have been directed and the 
stability which it has acquired are evidenced by the fact 
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that, without any public aid, it has thrown open four 
library buildings, which, with land and equipments, have 
cost nearly a quarter-million of dollars. In these libraries 
are placed nearly 60,000 volumes, an increase of over 
4,000 volumes during the past year. The circulation of 
these books has been 412,178. The plan of the Library, 
instead of housing the books at a central point convenient 
to but a small population, carries the books to the homes 
of those who want to read them. It is a distributing 
library, and when it has been fully developed, it will supply 
every quarter of the city with good reading matter at the 
least possible cost of time and money to its patrons. One 
of the most hopeful features of the history of the Library 
has been the steady advance in public taste as evidenced 
by the class of books taken out. Lighter books are steadily 
yielding to sounder books, and the educational influence 
of the Library is shown in this steady appreciation of the 
taste of those who use it. There is no better agency, not 
only for the enlightenment of the great masses in New 
York City, but for their protection against temptation, than 
this bringing to their doors the best books. The time will 
come when every citizen of New York, in every quarter of 
the city, will have access to the treasures of civilization in 
the form of books and works of art. To this end the Free 
Circulating Library is appreciably contributing. The 
annual expenditure of the Library is about $24,000. It 
has circulated over 400,000 books during the past year, 
- and 150,000 people have used its reading-rooms. These 
figures make their own appeal. 

The joint debate between Harvard and Yale Colleges at 
Sanders Theater was an interesting occasion. No political 
significance attaches to the fact that the Yale disputants 
argued for Democracy and the Harvard disputants for 
Republicanism, since the choice of sides was determined 
by lot. The addresses had evidently been written with 
care, and were delivered memoriter; but the young men 
were sufficiently selfpossessed to drop their prepared 
manuscripts in several instances in order to answer points 
made upon the other side. There was so much that was 
creditable in the work of all the speakers that discrimination 
is not easy, but the general judgment awarded to the Har- 
vard men the palm for vigor and fire and force in delivery ; 
if the papers had been printed and compared by readers, 
the judgment would have been more difficult. The great 
problem in the case of such a debate is to import into it 
the air of reality. In this the Harvard men notably suc- 
ceeded, speaking as though they both desired and expected 
to win votes. The next debate takes place in New Haven 
in March, on the question, Reso/ved, That a college educa- 
tion unfits a man for business. 

The epidemic popularly known as the grip is puzzling 
medical science again, and is now little, if any, less preva- 
lent than at its first appearance two years ago. The last 
week has furnished a long list of deaths of distinguished 
persons due directly or indirectly to this peculiar form of 
influenza, and the current mortuary statistics of many large 
cities show unmistakable evidence of its seriousness. 
Happily, we are able to add that doctors generally believe 
that the epidemic has passed its most violent stage and is 
now on the decrease. Physicians differ radically in their 


opinions as to its origin, character, and treatment. It 
seems agreed that there is a distinct form of microbe at 
the bottom of the trouble, and claims have lately been 
made that it has been recognized in a form so minute as 
heretofore to have escaped the microscopes of bacteriolo- 
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gists; but it is still in dispute whether the disease is or is 
not infectious. A report has been made by the English 
Local Government Board which argues that the disease is 
infectious, and many authorities recommend isolation of 
cases. On the other hand, Dr. Berry declares that it is 
ludicrous to try “to prevent an infection, which is known 
to rush across a continent in a fortnight or so, from spread- 
ing by attempts at isolation from the garret to the ground 
floor.” There is the oddest possible seeming whimsicality 
in the way in which the disease skips some places in its 
line of march altogether, visits some very mildly, and in 
others appear suddenly in its severest form. Though 
eminently disagreeable and uncomfortably persistent, this 
comparatively new disease is rarely dangerous in itself 
except to those already debilitated or to those who disre- 
gard its attacks and expose themselves to the risk of 
pneumonia. Nearly all the serious cases, doctors say, are 
of persons who venture out too soon and suffer a relapse. 


Chief Judge Ruger, of the New York Court of Appeals, 
whose death occurred at Syracuse on Thursday of last 


week, was a man of great dignity of character, of high 


integrity, and of excellent judicial qualities. Although in 
no sense a great lawyer, Judge Ruger’s legal abilities 
commanded the confidence of the bar of the State—a con- 
fidence accorded, perhaps, as much to his common sense 
and excellent judgment as to his knowledge of the law and 
his capacity to interpret it. He was a strong partisan by 
temperament, and before he became a judge had been a 
very active politician on the Democratic side; but on the 
bench he seemed to be free from political bias, and he 
filled the first judicial office in the State with entire impar- 
tiality and with a dignity and character befitting the position. 

GENERAL News.—A bill has been introduced in the 
New York Senate by Mr. Cantor making an appropriation 
of $300,000 to be expended for a suitable building in 
which to place the exhibits of New York at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, and to provide for other expenses ; we have 
already noted that the Chamber of Commerce of this city 
recommends the appropriation of $1,000,000 for this 
general purpose; whatever doubt may exist as to the 
propriety of Chicago’s asking for an appropriation from 
Congress after having offered to carry on the Fair entirely 
at its own expense, there can be no question that the 
State of New York should provide liberally for its suitable 
representation at the Fair. Cardinal Giovanni Simeoni 
died in Rome on Thursday of last week, at the age of 
seventy-six; he had been Secretary of State under Pope 
Pius 1X., and was considered one of the ablest of the 
Cardinals in executive matters as well as in learning. 
It is reported that a satisfactory settlement of the Franco- 
Bulgarian difficulty arising from the Chadourne affair has 
been brought about, largely through the personal interest 
of the Sultan of Turkey. Randolph Rogers, the Ameri- 
can sculptor, died in Rome, Italy, on January 15, at the 
age of sixty-nine. By the sinking of the steamer 
*“ Namchow” in the Chinese Sea over four hundred per- 
sons were drowned. It is stated that the Sultan of 
Morocco has decided to remove the Governor of Tangier 
from office, with a view to conciliating the insurgents ; the 
rebellion in Morocco is said to be rapidly spreading. 
The Mexican insurgent, Garza, is still at large; he is now 
understood to have recruited an army of several hundred 
men, and it is thought that he will enter New Mexico. 
A commercial treaty between France and Holland has 
been signed. 
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Cardinal Manning 


Cardinal Manning, whose death occurred in London on 
Thursday of last week, has long been one of the best- 
known figures in public life in England. Possessing 
something of Mr. Gladstone’s eager interest in affairs, 
Cardinal Manning’s age did not seem to wither his fresh- 
ness of feeling nor diminish his intellectual activity. To 
the very last he was heard on almost all questions affect- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church or the laboring classes. 
He had the face of an ascetic, and yet probably no man in 
England save Mr, Gladstone has kept in personal touch 
with so many popular movements and held himself so 
constantly in the forefront of progress along certain lines. 
Born in 1808, the son of a wealthy member of Parliament, 
educated at Harrow and Balliol College, Cardinal Man- 
ning was early conspicuous not only on account of his 
father’s wealth, but on account of the acuteness and force 
of his mind and the charm of his manner. After his 
graduation he became a Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
and a preacher at the University, choosing the ministry as 
his profession, and becoming almost at the start identified 
with the anti-Roman party in the Established Church. 
In 1834 he married, losing his wife after a few months; 
an event the influence of which on his character was 
evidenced by his deepening earnestness and spirituality. 
In 1840 he was made Archdeacon of Chichester, and was 
still a vehement antagonist of the Roman Catholic Church, 
although holding very advanced views on ecclesiastical 
and sacramental questions, The Gorham decision, deny- 
ing the spiritual grace of baptism, brought Manning to 
the parting of the ways, and led him into the Roman 
Catholic Church; a step which he took in 1851. 

Rome was not slow to perceive the great administrative 
and ecclesiastical qualities of her convert. After holding 
various offices of importance, he was made Archbishop of 
Westminster in 1865, and ten years later he was made 
Cardinal. His whole ecclesiastical life has been one of 
tireless activity and devotion. A man of very strong 
nature, positive convictions, indefatigable industry, pro- 
nounced ambitions, and with the zeal of a zealot, he 
brought the Roman Catholic Church into a position of 
great prominence. Lacking very largely the intense spir- 
ituality and the peculiar intellectual charm which char- 
acterized Cardinal Newman, he possessed gifts of 
administration and organization of the highest possible 
order. It was his ambition to restore the Roman Church 
to its old position among the English people, and so to 
achieve that which almost entirely escaped his predecessor, 
Cardinal Wiseman. He failed of his ambition, but neverthe- 
less he revolutionized the position of the Catholic Church 
in England. He gave it a prominence, a weight, and a 
dignity which it had lacked. He unified English Catholic 
sentiment, brought the great Catholic families into open 
sympathy with and support of the Church, and, by assuming 
the leadership of popular movements, restored the impres- 
sion of the vitality and popular leadership of the Church. 
He was a strong partisan, taking advantage of every turn 
of the tide and of every possible occasion to push the 
interests of his Church; but he was frank, courageous, and 
manly; and he gained and held the respect of English 
Protestantism. With many English Protestants he was on 
terms of great intimacy. He held extreme ideas on the 
authority of the Papacy and the infallibility of the Pope. 
He was a prolific writer on ecclesiastical themes. It was 


his interest, however, in the laboring classes and in the 
poor of England which gave him the greatest prominence 
and which made him the object of universal popular regard. 
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His labors in behalf of the poor were incessant and life- 
long. They began before he had great personal ambitions, 
and they did not end until his death. While it is prob- 
ably true that he seized the agitations of the last few years 
to bring the Roman Catholic Church once more to the 
front by identifying it with popular movements, it is also 
undoubtedly true that he had a sincere and heartfelt inter- 
est in the advancement of the laboring classes. He passes 
off the stage of action at the advanced age of eighty-three, 
a man greatly inferior in spiritual and literary gifts to 
Cardinal Newman, but in another way quite as striking 
and picturesque a figure in modern life. 


The Ten Commandments 


When Dr. Abbott says that a man may keep all the ten command- 
ments and still “ not be allowed in decent society in New York,” one 
scarcely knows what to think of New York or of Dr. Abbott. How 
any man can love God with his whole heart, as he is required to do in 
the ten commandments, and his neighbor as himself, and yet be guilty 
of “leering and evil imaginings ” so severely condemned by Christ in 
his exposition of the commandments, is a difficulty much harder to 
explain than any Dr. Abbott has enumerated.—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 

Some benevolent Christian in Chicago should send to 
the religious editor of the “Inter-Ocean” a copy of the 
Ten Commandments. He is evidently not familiar with 
them. This paragraph deserves to be put in the same 
pigeon-hole with the old story of the Congressman who 
bet that his fellow-member could not repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, and paid the bet when “ Now I lay me down to 
sleep” was repeated. 

The Ten Commandments are not, and do not purport to 
be, the moral ideal for the human race. They are a 
series of statutes for the government of society. They 
embody those fundamental principles which are absolutely 
essential to social order, and as an embodiment of such 
principles are not only wonderful for the age in which 
they were given, but in conciseness and comprehensive- 
ness have never been surpassed in any statement of 
social ethics since. They found society upon the recog- 
nition of one God, who is the universal Lawgiver. They 
forbid profanity, because it tends to undermine that 
reverence for the Lawgiver without which reverence for 
the law cannot be maintained. They preserve one day 
sacred from the drudgery of toil, that man may have an 
opportunity for the development of his moral and spirit- 
ual nature. They require reverence to parents, for the 
family is the foundation of the State. They forbid mur- 
der, adultery, theft, and false witness, the four great 
crimes whose inevitable issue, if permitted, is social 
anarchy. And in their prohibition of illicit desire, of 
the wish to get something for nothing—the one distinctively 
spiritual law of this code—they strike at one of the most 
common causes of social disintegration. 

But they are statutes, and are to be interpreted as 
statutes. No lawyer could find in these commandments 
any requirement of prayer, public or private, any prohibi- 
tion of vulgar and obscene language, or of selfish indiffer- 
ence to and carelessness of human life, or of gambling or 
forgery (except as covetousness, which leads to them, is 
prohibited), or of social and commercial lying. On the 
other hand, no lawyer would doubt that the second com- 
mandment prohibits sculpture, if not painting—an interpre- 
tation actually maintained in the practice of Mohammed- 
anism. The church which puts the Ten Commandments 
behind the chancel, and by the side of them a bas-relief of 
its deceased pastor, violates the letter of the law which it 
inscribes upon its walls. 
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That the Ten Commandments do not embody the ideal 
of human life is made perfectly apparent by Christ him- 
self. It was said to them of old time, he says, Thou shalt 
not kill; but I say, Thou shalt not be angry without a 
cause: Thou shalt not commit adultery; but I say, Thou 
shalt not entertain lustful thoughts: Thou shalt not for- 
swear thyself; but I say, Thou shalt not use expletives to 
enforce affirmation and denials. These are not merely 
interpretations of the Ten Commandments ; they are added 
laws. The Ten Commandments are social; the laws of 
the Sermon on the Mount are personal, individual, spir- 
itual. And this distinction Christ makes still clearer 
when, in his last interview with his disciples, he says to 
them, “ A new commandment give I unto you, That ye love 
one another as I have loved you.” His life gives to love 
a new significance. Self-sacrificing love is the Christian 
ideal. It isnot found in the Ten Commandments. The 
law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, is not Christ’s 
law of love; it is his epitome of the law of justice. His 
law of love is deeper—the law of self-sacrifice. He who 
is rich, but for our sakes became poor ; he who died that 
we might live, did not love others merely as himself. “ As 
he laid down his life for us, so,” says John, “ we ought to 
lay down our lives for the brethren.” 

Nor is this an impossible ideal. Every true mother in 
the home, every true missionary in the foreign field, every 
member of the College Settlement or of Toynbee Hall, 
every true hero on the battle-field, illustrates and exempli- 
fies this deeper law of Christ. To forget this law, and go 
back to the Ten Commandments as the ideal of our char- 
acter and conduct, is to forget Christianity and go back 


to Judaism. 


The International Lessons Again 


We can furnish no better reply to the “‘ Congregational- 
ist’s” criticism upon our criticism of the International Sun- 
day-School Lesson Course than is furnished by the letters 
we have received from Sunday-school teachers. The 
paragraph from the “Congregationalist” and the letters 
confirming our criticism will be found on another page. 

We gladly recognize the authority of the senior editor of 
the “ Congregationalist”’ on Sunday-school matters. No 
man in this country, except possibly Bishop Vincent, has 
done more for the Sunday-school cause than Dr. Dunning. 
He has traveled extensively in its interest, and has visited 
Summer Assemblies in every part of the country. He is 
an expert. But for this very reason his testimony is some- 
what partial. In these Summer Assemblies he meets the 
best class of teachers : those who give to their lessons the 
most thorough and systematic study; those who attend 
the Assemblies to familiarize themselves with normal 
methods in Sunday-school work; those who supplement 
the course recommended by the Committee with additions 
of their own. We repeat our conviction that comparatively 
few Sunday-school scholars could pass with credit even a 
primary examination in the Bible, and we add our convic- 
tion that only a minority of Sunday-school teachers could 
do so. It will be very easy for any superintendent to 
satisfy himself as to the state of Biblical knowledge in his 
Sunday-school by submitting the pupils to a written examina- 
tion—not at home, where they can be coached—and upon 
the very simplest questions, such, for example, as these: 

How many books are there in the Bible? 

How long a time elapsed ,between the writing of the 
first book of the Old Testament and the last book of the 
New Testament? 
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Name ten prominent characters in O#d Testament his- 
tory. 

Give some of the prominent events in the lives of two 
or more of these characters. 

What was the Temple, and where was it? 

How many years did Christ teach ? 

How old was he when he died ? 

When were the Ten Commandments given? And to 
whom? 

What is meant by a prophet ? 

Let us take this last question illustratively. The pres- 
ent quarter prescribes for special study selections from 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel—the three great prophets | 
of Jewish literature. We venture the assertion that not 
one scholar in ten, and not more than three teachers in 
ten, can tell, in answer to our last question, what is a 
prophet; what is prophecy; what was the function of 
the prophets in the Jewish economy; how prophetic 
literature compares with and differs from other poetic and 
didactic literature. Who would think of studying Shake- 
speare by devoting an hour to Hamlet's famous soliloquy, 
before the class knew who Shakespeare was, when he 
lived, and what was the nature of dramatic literature? 
But, if we are not mistaken in our estimate of Biblical 
knowledge, this is the way in which we are studying the 
Bible in our Sunday-schools. 


% 
A Reality, Not a Lie 


When one of the leadiig educators in this country was 
asked to contribute to the erection of a monument to the 
memory of one of the most influential philosophers of the 
pessimistic school, he answered: “Not a dollar. I am 
ready to contribute towards building monuments to those 
who make us hope, but I will not contribute a dollar to 
the memory of those who make us despair.’”’ Goethe said : 
“Give me your beliefs; I have doubts enough of my own.” 
All strong natures long for positive things, for contact 
with realities, for faiths that one can build upon, for con- 
victions that are as rock under one’s feet. The negative side 
of life can never become its leading side without sapping 
the sources of strength, and ultimately destroying the 
power of achievement. Hope and faith are as essential 
to great works and noble living as pure air is essential to 
health and vitality. It is a profound saying of one of the 
great teachers that children learn only when théy are 
cheerful. Cheerfulness is the mood of receptivity; it is 
the opening of the whole nature to the sunshine. De- 
spondency and despair are the closing of the nature, the 
shutting up of the man within himself. The world has 
nothing to learn from pessimism. If the worst things 
that could be said about life were true, if there were no 
God, no immortality, nothing but sensation and a material 
universe, it would still be the worst policy to fasten atten- 
tion upon these things. In the worst possible world, hope 
would still be the best possible policy. There is nothing worth 
finding in the slough of pessimism. It is the place where 
temptation has the greatest power, and resistance the least 
force. It is a blessed thought that it is, after all, only a 


slough, a desolate, muddy spot in a great, substantial, beau- 
tiful landscape ; a place where men often get themselves 
fast, and, closing their eyes, believe that the slough is 
universal, but a place which is still circumscribed and 
limited. 

When a man turns round upon his doubts and his 
despair and faces them, as Teufelsdréckh in “ Sartor 
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Resartus ” faced his difficulties, they flee from him, because 
they are largely imaginary ; and when trouble is real, when 
calamity writes itself in the most unmistakable terms, he 
who bears it patiently and hopefully draws out from it a 
strength which he could not otherwise have found. 
The bitterest trial that is ever presented as a cup to 
human lips has no poison in it if we choose to drink it as 
the will of God. Nothing can really destroy a man except 
his own action. Despair and despondency are only sham 
devils. They dissolve in midair when we turn upon them. 
They have no power over us save that which we ourselves 
give them. Many a man has turned in the darkest hour 
and found himself fighting shadows when he really set 
himself to the task of fighting his way out. The great 
souls are always positive and creative. Like Homer, 
Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, Paul, and Lincoln, they be- 
lieve in something, and they work for something. They 
probably know a thousand times more of the depths of 
gloom that underlie life than the professional pessimist, 
but they also have faith in the light which scatters the 
darkness, and in the achievement which makes life a 
reality instead of a lie. Resolute and unselfish living, 
activity for others, a persistent endeavor not to think 
about ourselves but to think about others, will soon free 
us from despondency and separate us forever from de- 
spair. They only truly live who live on the positive side 


of life. 
The Spectator 


The Spectator has been to a party. This may not seem re- 
markable to the outside world, but it is remarkable to the Spec- 
tator, and all will agree that it was a most remarkable party. 
There were two thousand hostesses, and about twice that num- 
ber of guests, all women, with possibly half a dozen small boys, 
and as many infantsin arms. The occasion was the New Year’s 
party of the Association of Working-Girls’ Societies of New 
York, given in Madison Square Garden on the evening of January 
8. The invited guests were the mothers, grandmothers, sisters, 
and intimate friends of the members of their clubs, and some of 
the small brothers of the members. These last quite roused 
the Spectator’s envy by the perfectly easy and nonchalant man- 
ner in which they accepted their presence. Not a boy mani- 
fested the least embarrassment because he found himself where 
probably he will never be found again, in a party composed of 
about six thousand women. Never did the Madison Square 
Garden present a more attractive scene than on the evening of 
the New Year's party. The first tier of boxes was decorated with 
the colors of the: several clubs. These are of dark-red, salmon- 
pink and black, white and orange, all white, blue and white, 
green and silver, pink and gray, red and white, and very pale 
blue. Caps and kerchiefs of these colors were worn by the 
members of the several clubs, and when it is remembered that 
several of these clubs have a membership of over one hundred 
and fifty each, the effect of these uniforms can be better imagined 
than described. 


At the Madison Avenue end of the Garden the clubs formed 
for the grand march. The brilliant colors made a constantly 
changing kaleidoscope, a tangle of color, that moved and surged 
and turned almost too quickly for the eye to follow. At last 
two prominent figures came in sight a little in advance of the 
throng, and the music began. Couple after couple fell in line. 
Here a marching column of red followed by green and silver; 
in stately procession of twos the clubs follow each other until a 
wreath of colors fills the great Garden. Back and forth, until 
the thousand girls are moving in a column of two. At last the 


heads meet atthe Fourth Avenue end, and a column of four 
march down the center of the Garden, while waving handker- 
chiefs and clapping hands manifest the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence. At the other end of the Garden the advancing column 
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became eight. Heads erect, shoulders thrown back, feet lifted 
clear of the floor, and in perfect time comes the column of self-sup- 
porting women. Then the columns broke, and at one time eight 
columns of two were moving in perfect time to the music, every 
face bright; smiles and nods were given to the friends in the 
galleries, and everybody was akin to everybody under the inspi- 
ration of the moment. The marching columns changed to skip- 
ping columns and then broke, the blues, the reds, the orange, 
the pinks, darting, dashing, skipping, grouping over the vast 
space. No man could see this sight and not rejoice in the 
thought that he was an American. What country on the globe 
could present such a sight? 


The following is the order of dancing : 
GRAND MARCH. 
SARATOGA LANCERS. 
WALTZ. 


COUNTRY DANCE. 
YORK POLKA. 


Progressive Club, 
Endeavor Club, 
Far and Near Club. 


MUSICAL DRILL, 


WALTZ. 
BERLIN. 
VARSOUVIANNA. 
SARATOGA LANCERS. 
DANCING IN THE BARN. 
VIRGINIA REEL. 
‘**HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


The Spectator does not know enough about dancing to know 
whether this was strictly followed. He knows only that he saw 
more bright faces, more real enjoyment, than he ever saw in the 
same space of time or ever expects to see again. The Spec- 
tator is not “in society,” but he reads the doings of society 
as told in the daily papers. He has seen chronicled the 
“ small and early,” so he feels justified in saying that the 
members of these clubs have invented a “large and early,” for 
when the hands of the clock pointed to ten the band struck up 
‘Home, Sweet Home,” and thewhirling figures on the floor obeyed 
the signal, the lights were lowered, and the hostesses and guests 
were soon on the street going home. Such chattering and gur- 
gling of laughter reminded one of nothing but the sparrows fly- 
ing to the vines that shelter their community. 


The Spectator knows so little about dress that he hesitates 
to tell his impressions on this occasion, but dress becomes 
important at a party. Most of the dancers wore dark wool 
dresses that brought out the club colors and made them becom- 
ing to the wearers. Here and there were light dresses that 
suggested imitations of the descriptions given in the newspapers 
of dresses worn by women of wealth and leisure—probably 
about a dozen; and one really felt sorry when the two or three 
pairs of soiled light gloves were seen. Two, or perhaps three, 
décolletée dresses were worn, but these were perfectly modest, 
not at all like those seen at the opera. Never will a more per- 
fectly dressed throng of women be brought together than those 
assembled at the New Year’s party of the Working-Girls of 
New York. 


This party was unique in that there were no refreshments. 
The members decided that it would not be hospitable to have 
refreshment that could not be offered their guests, and it would 
be impossible to entertain all whom they wanted to invite. It 
was unique in another feature; there were no wall-fiowers. 
Every member danced, and danced as if she enjoyed it. And 
some of the guests danced. Away up in the upper gallery the 
Spectator saw whirling, jigging, dancing figures, and he made 
up his mind that the statistician would fail who should attempt 
to give the number of hearts made lighter by this New Year’s 


party. 


& 
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The English Rural Laborer 


By William Clarke 


HE Christian Union has rightly divined 
fH! the importance of the agricultural laborer 
as an electoral factor in British politics. 
The laborer was in London a few days 
(aisia| ago at a conference on the land question ; 
was here in his hundreds from all 
| —— parts of rural England. There has been 
no such representative gathering since May, 1877, when I 
was present at the conference presided over by the late John 
Bright to formulate the agricultural laborer’s demand for 
the suffrage. The laborer has since got his vote, which has 
not, perhaps, been of as much solid value to him as he had 
expected ; this gathering of December, 1891, was intended 
to give him an opportunity to say what it is he wants. Of 
course it was the mot d’ordre of the Conservative papers 
to say that this rural conference was a sham, all got up by 
Radical wirepullers, and intended merely to give the Glad- 
stonians a “‘ boom” for the coming elections. It may be free- 
ly admitted that active Radicals had a great deal to do with 
the getting up of the conference ; but that is merely due to 
the fact that the laborers are Radical in politics. On the 
whole, the conference was thoroughly genuine. Some wire- 
pulling is inevitable whenever any large body of men is to 
be got together ; but, allowing for that, the conference was 
as genuine and representative an affair as is possible. 
Let me say just what struck me most about it. 

In the first place, the attempt of the Tory party to 
secure the laborers’ vote by conceding free education has 
been manifestly an utter failure. The laborers do not 
believe in the sincerity of the Tory party. They know 
that free education was bitterly opposed by that party so 
late as 1885, and they are fully aware that it was only 
dragged from them by political exigencies. After all, honesty 
pays in the longrun, even in politics. It would have been 
better for the Tory party to stick to Tory politics and not 
masquerade in Radical garments, for nothing has been 
gained by it. They have alienated more or less a good 
many of their own friends (as all who read that able Con- 
servative organ the “ Anti-Jacobin” will see), and they 
have not gained the confidence of the rural democracy. 
This is what comes of deserting your principles and fish- 
ing for votes in all manner of waters. 

In the second place, it was interesting (to some observers 
no doubt painfully so) to note the intense, bitter antagonism 
manifested toward the twin powers that govern rural Eng- 
land—squire and parson. Of the two the latter seems to 
be the more disliked. American readers must understand 
the twofold aspect which the Anglican Church bears in 
England. Here in London it is largely an organization 
depending just as much on voluntary efforts as the -Con- 
gregationalists or Catholics. It has no chance of oppress- 
ing people; it has no particular power or prestige apart 
from the conspicuous ability of many of itsclergy. Insome 
parts of London it is more in touch with the democracy 
than are the Nonconformist bodies, and it has quite a 
great number of advanced, liberal-minded men—Radicals 
and Christian Socialists, like Canon Scott Holland, Canon 
Barker, Professor Shuttleworth, Prebendary Hadden, Mr. 
Jephson, Mr. Headlam, Mr. Adderley, and many others, 
who occupy similar ground to that held by Dr. Heber 
Newton in New York. But go to the rural districts and 
all is changed. There the Church is bound up, by the 
patronage system, with the landed interest. The rector 
or vicar is the nominee of that interest, often a member of 
the local land-owning family. Some of the greatest scoun- 
drels in England have the right of giving “ the cure of souls ” 
to any one whom they choose, provided he has been duly 
ordained. A certain marquis whose low blackguardism 
has often been the talk of London has several livings in 
his gift. Recently one of these was vacant, and the bishop 
of the diocese, thinking that such a fellow was not the fit- 
ting person to nominate a Christian teacher, wrote to him 
to ask if he would put the nomination in his (the bishop’s) 


hands. The rowdy peer wrote a ribald and abusive refu- 
sal; and the law of this country actually upholds him as 
against his bishop. He has the right to nominate, and no 
bishop can take it from him. 

The landlord class, therefore, has a complete grip of 
rural England, not only as possessing the land, but as con- 
trolling, more or less, the ecclesiastical machinery. The 
parson, consequently, has been a tool of the landlord class, 
a Tory politician, a Tory speaker and electioneering agent. 
In every county, too, there is quite a number of clerical 
magistrates sitting on the bench with the landlord justices 
of the peace and sharing their class sympathies, There 
are no severer sentences passed on poor laborers than 
those of the clerical magistrate. On the other hand, the 
laborer is shut out of almost everything that makes life 
worth anything. He holds his tumble-down cottage on a 
short lease, and can be turned out at brief notice. His 
shanties and common lands have been taken away from 
him, and until the beginning of the agitation for “ allot- 
ments ” he had not a foot of land until he came to be 
finally buried in the parish churchyard. The parson treats 
him, as does the squire, avowedly as an inferior, patronizes 
him, rebukes him if he goes to a Radical meeting or to a 
Dissenting chapel, encourages in him, in short, that servile 
tone which has been the badge of the rural laboring tribe 
ever since the so-called Reformation. 

I think I see Protestant ears pricked up at this last 
phrase ; but if critics will consider a moment, they will 
admit its accuracy. In Germany, Switzerland, and Scot- 
land the Reformation was all through a moral and religious 
movement, closely allied, from the first, with democratic 
principles. In England, unfortunately, this was not so. 
The old Catholic organization, which was more or less 
democratic, was destroyed by a corrupt king surrounded 
by unscrupulous politicians (face Mr. Froude’s romance), 
for political objects ; and the new settlement made under 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth was aristocratic from top to 
bottom. It*was then that the misery of the rural poor 
began, and it has continued right down to our own times. 
The close alliance between clergy and aristocracy was the 
visible token of the Erastian settlement which has degraded 
religion in rural England into being a sort of moral and 
social police to keep the people in stupidity and in servility 
towards their so-called superiors. Early Nonconformity, 
Methodism, and the Tractarian movement under Newman, 
have all, in their way, been protests against this low- 
secularism from the religious side. Rural Radicalism is a 
protest against it from the political side. " 

We have, perhaps, got a long way from the rural confer- 
ence, but I think my excursion into history is useful as 
jastifying the present state of the rural mind, and as there- 
fore helping to clear up the situation. As Professor 
Seeley says, history is past politics, and politics present 
history; and we can now see that the complaint of the 
laborer is associated with and explained by the history of 
the last three centuries. The alliance during that time of 
the aristocracy and squirearchy with the clergy has made 
of the latter a class disliked by the masses. At the confer- 
ence every reference to the clergy was hostile. And yet, 
how different from Gambetta’s famous “ Le clericalisme, 
voila l’ennemi”! That was, in his mouth, and in the 
mouths of a good many French Republican politicians, an 
expression of intense dislike to Catholicism; ¢. ¢., to relig- 
ion in the form in which itis organized in France. But the 
English rural workers who gathered in the Memorial Hall 
were not only not anti-religious, they were fervently relig- 
ious, in a quaint, old-fashioned way which considerably 
amused the London journalists present. The Methodist 
class-leader and local-preacher element was evidently 
strong among these village men. Paradox though it may 
seem, it is nevertheless true that it is the anti-religious con- 
duct and attitude of a professedly religious body which 
has caused dislike to the Anglican Church. It is as a 
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secular power, not as a religious community, that the 
Church is regarded—a power in league with landlordism ; 
a power which upholds the Tory party; a power which 
_ sits on the bench and harshly administers bad laws; a 
power which provides out of tithes a pleasant rectory for 
the parson, while it consigns the laborer to a miserable 
little cottage which he only quits for the workhouse or 
the grave. One could not, indeed, help contrasting the 
religious fervor of these simple people from the country 
with the indifference and secularism of the working classes 
in the big towns, and speculating on the wide gulf which 
has grown between urban and rural England. In Lon- 
don not one workman in a hundred, unless a Catholic, 
ever thinks of going inside a church. But at this con- 
ference probably nine out of ten were frequent attend- 
ants, and many of them exhorters at Methodist chap- 
els. 

And now, as to the actual demands made by the labor- 
ers, as inferred from their speeches and resolutions. They 
want, in the first place, to get the villages out of the grip 
of landlord and parson by a system of democratic vil- 
lage councils. Not one council for a village, unless it is 
a very large one, but rather a grouping of villages under 
one local or district council, chosen by manhood suffrage. 
This council would control all sanitary arrangements (and 
how bad the sanitary conditions of many pretty, rose-em- 
bowered English villages are few know), administer edu- 
cation, local charities and endowments, build and maintain 
perhaps a hall for meetings, concerts, etc., and a village 
library and reading-room. More important, however, than 
any other of its functions would be the relation of this vil- 
lage council to the land. Here let it be noted, as a very 
striking fact, that the spontaneous utterances of these la- 
borers favored a socialistic as opposed to an individualistic 
solution of the land question. ‘Thirty years ago we should 
have heard nothing but talk of peasant proprietorship as 
in France—every man owning his little bit, as one owns a 
watch or a coat. Now not one word was heard of this, 
neither the name nor the thing being once alluded to. On 
the contrary, the great idea pervading the gathering was 
that the land belongs, not to any individual, but to the 
people, to the community, and that it is for them to de- 
cide what is best to be done with it. The laborers are in 
favor of the councils administering the land and receiving 
the rent for public purposes—an advance in political 
thought of the highest moment; showing us what a for- 
tunate thing it is that England never adopted that peas- 
ant proprietor system which is constantly dragging France 
and Germany back into the grip of political reaction and 
economic protection. Louis Napoleon’s tyranny and Bis- 
marck’s terrorism were alike kept up by the support of 
the peasant proprietor class. No such crude solution of 
the rural problem is likely now in England, particularly as 
the newer economists like Marshall and Ingram have 
abandoned this theory, formerly preached by J. S. Mill 
and Fawcett. The newer idea is that of land let at a fair 
rent determined by a public tribunal, such rent to accrue 
to the local authority to be used for public purposes. Were 
this carried out completely, it is needless to say that all 
local taxation would be ipso facto needless; the rents 
would pay for all local public needs, and more than pay. 
The laborers, moreover, desire the abolition of the present 
magistrate class, the doing away with the laws that pre- 
serve game for the “ sport” of a wealthy, idle few, a sys- 
tem of public pensions for old age, and the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Anglican Church. Such 
is the rural laborers’ programme, and a pretty vigorous 
democratic programme it is. 

Two words in conclusion. The Liberal organizers were 
present at this conference, and at one session Mr. Glad- 
stone addressed the laborers, amid a scene of great enthusi- 
asm. Evidently the laborers believed that the Liberals, 
when they get into power, will be their friends. Well, 
the situation is not without its difficulties. If Mr. Glad- 


Stone does again what he did in 1886, and makes the la- 
borers dance attendance on the Irish Nationalists; if he 
bends his whole energies on Home Rule, and fills his cab- 
inet with men who have no sympathy with labor’s de- 
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mands—then he will lose the laborers’ vote, and he will 
lose it finally. It is to be hoped that no such unwise pol- 
icy will be permitted to prevail, but much will depend on 
the Irish members. If they insist on the claims of Ireland 
taking absolute precedence of everything else, then there 
will be a revolt within the Radical party. 

My second word is this: If the Anglican clergy are 
wise, they will put themselves en rapport with labor’s de- 
mands, and perceive that their own future (if they are to 
have one) is bound up with the future of labor. Theoreti- 
cally they have a great position which they can use for 
good, but it is only on the understanding that they are 
popular and democratic. Many of the younger High 
Church clergy know this, and they really feel with the 
masses against the landlord class. Will they be able to 
permeate the Anglican Church with their spirit? On the 
answer to this question depends the future of Anglicanism 
in rural England. 


London, England. 
The Anti-Lottery Campaign 


I1I.—The Lottery’s Stronghold 
From a Staff Correspondent 


One of the striking things about the campaign in Louisi- 
ana is that the ranks of the reform party are recruited from 
people of all sorts except intensely selfish people. 
Although most of the churches have gone into this struggle 
heart and soul, yet there are a good many men in the State 
who say, “‘ Lord, Lord !” very reverently, who will vote for 
the Lottery ; and there are a good many who say it very 
irreverently who will vote against it. The Lottery’s argu- 
ment of more schools, better levees, lower taxes, appeals 
to selfish people, however respectable, and fails with un- 
selfish ones, however rough. At Baton Rouge, in a discus- 
sion in front of the Lottery headquarters, it was a very 
respectably dressed man who said to me: “ We don’t care 
what the people in other States think about this matter. 
It is a good thing for Louisiana ;” and it was a rough- 
looking man who, passing by, heard it, and answered : 
“Yes, we do care what they think. I fought in our army 
four years, but | am a Union man to-day; and I do care 
what the people in other States think of us.” The Lottery 
crowd was so silenced that it occurred to me that none of 
them had fought in their army, or ever fought for anything 
outside of himself. 

In general, of course, people with sporting tastes are 
for the Lottery, but not all of these are. My next neigh- 
bor on the train for New Orleans was a man decidedly 
fond of fast horses, and I expected to find him lukewarm 
upon the Lottery question. He turned out, however, to 
be a strong Anti-Lottery man. He had been one of fif- 
teen contesting Anti-Lottery delegates who had come from 
a distant French county to Baton Rouge, traveling in the 
same coaches and trains with the McEnery contestants, 
for whom, with one honorable exception, every expense 
was paid by the Lottery Company. He began telling me 
about the fight in his parish, when something brought out 
the fact that he was married. “I expect your wife is a 
good Anti-Lottery woman,” I said. Ilis eyes brightened, 
and I saw the source of his Anti-Lottery earnestness. 
“Indeed she is,” he replied. “ Election day the Lottery 
had every livery team in the parish engaged, and my wife 
just emptied our stable for the Anti-Lottery Committee.” 
As I write this I am reminded of the remark made by a 
Mississippi editor a fortnight ago: “ There is hardly a wife 
or mother in Louisiana who does not pray God daily that 
the Anti-Lottery cause shall triumph.” 


LOTTERY BANKS AS WELL AS LOTTERY NEWSPAPERS 


At dinner at New Orleans my chance companions were 
talking together of the city and its newspapers. The one 
who was a resident of New Orleans gave the other a list 
of the papers, characterizing the important ones. I can- 
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not remember it entire, and the foilowing hardly does 
justice to the situation : 


LOTTERY. ANTI-LOTTERY. 
“ The Times-Democrat.” “ The New Delta.” 
“ The Picayune.” 
“ The Item.” 


“ The States.” 

Two or three French papers. 
A German paper. 

An Italian paper. 

Two or three Sunday papers. 

“* But,” he said, as he finished the list, “ * The New Delta’ 
has as much brains as all the rest of them combined.” 
This comment was a particularly pleasant one to me, as 
that evening I was to call upon the editor of the “ New 
Delta,’ Colonel Parker. He was not at his office when I 
called, but attending the session of the Anti-Lottery State 
Committee. The gentleman who took me to the com- 
mittee-rooms pointed to a great banking house as we turned 
the corner, and remarked: “ That is where you can bor- 
row all the money you want on easy terms, if you are on 
the right side... . There are a good many merchants 
who would declare themselves Anti-Lottery if it would not 
mean the suspension of credits to them.” Next day, at the 
Cotton Exchange, one of the men pointed out to me was 
“the only Anti-Lottery bank president in the city.” All 
over the State the Lottery banks are lending money to in- 
fluential men to whom they cannot give it. 


WHAT HELP IS NEEDED, AND WHERE 


With the State Committee I had a long talk about the 
campaign at the North, and the way other States could 
help them in the campaign in Louisiana. Thus far, 
they said, the men who had come from outside of the 
State had come in the interest of the Lottery Company. 


Within the State the Farmers’ Alliance formed the very 


backbone of the Anti-Lottery movement, but the Alliance 
leaders who had come from outside of the State to take 
part in the campaign had taken from them hundreds of 
votes by urging farmers to vote for a separate Alliance 
ticket instead of making common cause with the Anti- 
Lottery people in the towns and cities. In the same way, 
though the trades unions in Louisiana had heartily sup- 
ported them, the labor leaders imported during the cam- 
paign had been Lottery workers. When I told them how 
strongly President Gompers, of the American Federation 
of Labor, was on their side, they said that if such a man 
as he or Powderly could come to Louisiana, it would be 
a tremendous help to them in all the towns and cities. 

The help supremely needed, said the Committee, 
was in reaching the negro vote. If the churches at 
the North would take up this work. there would 
be little doubt about the issue. The Methodist 
Church, they said, could accomplish most, since it 
supports so many negro churches, and already has its 
ministry so well organized. But most of the negroes 
in the State were Baptists, among whom each church 
is absolutely independent. The work of organiza- 
tion here is more difficult, but the need of it is even 
greater. Until the 17th of April the Anti-Lottery cam- 
paign must be prosecuted unceasingly in every corner of 
the State, among both whites and blacks. Money as well 
as men is imperatively needed. They appealed for con- 
tributions openly because they were to be used openly. 
They were proud of the one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars which the people of Louisiana had contributed to the 
Anti-Lottery cause, and they appealed to the people of 
other States to contribute as much more, knowing that 
every dollar would be spent honestly for the redemption 
of Louisiana and the Nation from the Lottery curse. 


A WORD ABOUT GENERAL JOHNSTON 


The next day I was met by a sub-committee for further 
consultation about the campaign at the North. The 
strongest impression left upon me was the amount of dis- 
interested work they were doing. This impression, how- 
ever, was not a surprise, but simply a deepening of that 
which General Johnston had givenme. Neither was I sur- 
prised to learn from Chairman Parlange the terms upon 
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which General Johnston had been serving the cause at the 
North. He said, “ General Johnston has not only refused 
payment for his services, but has thus far advanced his 
expenses out of his own pocket. Of course,” he contin- 
ued, “we feel personally bound to pay back these ad- 
vances, but it isn’t every man who would have trusted a 
committee in our bankrupt condition.” When I heard 
this, I was glad that The Christian Union had taken Gen- 
eral Johnston at his face value, and given him its “ Letter 
of Introduction ” three months ago. 


“THE LOTTERY IS LIKE SLAVERY” 


That evening I took dinner with Colonel Parker, the 
editor of the “ New Delta.” He it was who, as editor of the 
“ Picayune,” had, four years ago, driven from power the 
Tammany Hall of New Orleans, and driven to Central 
America State Treasurer Burke, who was the Tweed of the 
ring. In that campaign, as in this, every other news- 
paper in the city was against him. The evening spent 
in his home is one which will always stand out in times 
of discouragement. I knew before I met him that he wasa 
reformer of the Southern type, and that in the former cam- 
paign he had accepted Burke’s challenge to a duel and 
shot his man. When I talked with him in his family, my 
Quaker creed did not keep me from heartily applauding 
the way in which he was willing to fight individ- 
ually, as well as at the head of a regiment, for a 
cause he believed in. My heart went out toward 
him, as it had toward General Johnston, and I wished 
that The Christian Union’s readers could know these 
men, in order to know through and through how com- 
pletely the war is over. When Colonel Parker told me 
how he had long since come to look with horror upon prop- 
erty in human beings, and his wife spoke of her feeling 
toward the selling of them, it would have been impossible 
to doubt the revolution that has taken place in Southern 
public opinion. I could not help telling Colonel Parker, 
when we were speaking afterwards of his relationship to 
Theodore Parker, of Boston, that he himself recalled Low- 
ell’s tribute to the old Abolitionist : 

Every word that he speaks has been fierily furnaced 
In the blast of a soul that has struggled in earnest. 


But the revolution in Southern sentiment is not confined 
to men of this stamp. In our talk that evening Colonel 
Parker told me that Dr. Palmer, the leading Presbyterian 
minister of the South, who had f-ught as well as prayed 
for the Confederate cause, in his address to the great 
Anti-Lottery meeting in New Orleans, had stirred that 
audience with the declaration: “The Lottery is like 
slavery. It is condemned by the conscience of the civil- 
ized world, and it cannot stand.” 


‘STARTING AN ANTI-LOTTERY PAPER 


But the part of our talk which brought out most cléarly 
the way in which the Anti-Lottery fight had been con- 
ducted was Colonel Parker’s description of the starting 
of the “New Delta.” I had been told before how the 
news agencies, the news-dealers, and even the newsboys 
of New Orleans had at first refused to handle the paper 
started to fight the Lottery. I naturally wished to know 
more about it, and Colonel Parker told me, in a way that 
makes the condensation of what he said amount almost 
to a misrepresentation. ‘When the paper had been 
decided on,” he told me, “we engaged a press of the 
‘Picayune.’ But soon we got word from its managers 
that we could not have the press unless we bought it at 
a public auction. Of course we knew what this meant, and 
sent to New York to buy a new press. We had the refusal 
of one, and were raising the money, when suddenly we got 
word one afternoon that unless we engaged the press by 
four o’clock we couldn’t have it. We didn’t have the 
money, but we engaged it anyhow. Before it came, how- 
ever, the paper was announced to appear. I engaged a 
New Orleans pressman to do the work, and then went and 
engaged another pressman to do the same work. When 
the hour came to go to press, the first pressman came to 
me with the information that his press had broken down. 
I took the news calmly enough, as my forms were not 
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ready, anyway. When they were ready I sent them to the 
other pressman, and the paper appeared. The next day 
the second pressman sent me word that his press had 
broken down ; but I found that there was another smaller 
press in his office, and made that do. The next day this 
press broke down. Then for a week I had an old rusty 
press that went with a creak and a groan, and took nearly 
all day to turn out three thousand copies. But they 
weren’t willing I should have even this, and it broke 
down. Then I made my arrangements with the Southern 
‘ Christian Advocate,’ as I knew I wouldn’t be sold out in 
that office. But the first day it printed the ‘ Delta’ its press 
wouldn’t work. I sent down to find out what was the mat- 
ter, and it was finally discovered that some one had gone 
to the gas-engine and turned a valve so that there was not 
quite enough power to run the press. This we corrected 
at once, but we had to guard that press-room, and send an 


escort for the men who carried our forms through the 


streets. They got one of our guards drunk, and for a 
while bought off nearly every man we employed to do any- 
thing. No one would advertise with us. Merchants 
asked if we thought they were crazy. To advertise in our 
paper, they told us, meant that the Lottery and every one 
dependent on it would boycott them. It was the hardest 
kind of work to get influential men to become directors of 
the paper. Week after week it seemed next to impossible 
to pay off the hands Saturday night. Saturday morning 
often found us without money. But, somehow or other, it 
always turned up from some quarter. With the exception 
of Senator White, the men who gave most to help us along 
were not our rich men. Senator White has given us a 
great many thousand dollars, and were it not that his 
levees—the best along the river—were in some strange 
way broken and his plantation flooded, he would still be 
giving in the same way. But most of the giving has 
come from people without much wealth.” Altogether a 
hundred thousand dollars were put into the “ New Delta ” 
before it was on its feet; but itis on its feet now, and is a 
splendid paper, which ought to be in the hands of Congress- 
men, editors, and ministers at the North, as well as every 
voter in Louisiana during this campaign. This last is one 


of the ends for which campaign committees in Louisiana 
are raising money. 


_ THE PRESIDENT OF THE LOTTERY COMPANY 


The next day, after meeting Archbishop Jansen, whom I 
found to be a splendid man, certain to co-operate with 
Cardinal Gibbons now that the latter has declared the 
position of the Catholic Church in this contest, I called 
upon Presideat Conrad, of the Lottery Company. The 
talk with him was rather interesting. We touched upon 
the moral phases of the question. I asked whether he 
held that the Lottery business was one that made the 
country richer. He answered that he only cared to 
discuss the question as it related to Louisiana. At this 
point he managed the conversation well, and began to 
make the familiar protectionist argument about keeping 
money in circulation and helping labor by employing 
venders in every State in the Union, and also by estab- 
lishing new enterprises out of the profits. Time was 
too short to discuss the elements of political economy, 
and so I asked him how he defended the hiring of 
men to break the laws of every other State in the 
Union. He answered, “ We don’t hire men to break the 
laws of other States.” “ But how about the venders you 
spoke of?” “They buy tickets at wholesale rates. We 
have nothing to do with how they dispose of them.” Then 
we turned to the immediate campaign, and I asked this 
question: “Is McEnery for the Lottery, or against it?” 
His eyes changed color as he answered, “I don’t know.” 
It was evident to me that President Conrad was in the 
habit of employing men like Wells and McEnery to do the 
lying for his concern, and I entertained for him a respect 
which | had not felt for the men who claimed to be against 
the Lottery but for the Lottery’s candidate. He will 
spend millions in this campaign, but he will not pretend 
to be opposed to the gambling infamy for whose perpetua- 
ion he is laboring. C. B.S. 
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City Sketches 


I1V.—An Outcast 


Along one of the shady roads of Central Park the bent 
figure of a man stooped and shambled. His clothes were 
old and ragged. A faded and battered hat, a full size too 
large, partly concealed his grizzled, unshaven face. An 
uneasy pair of watery eyes glanced furtively from side to 
side, as if in expectancy of meeting the threatening wave 
of a policeman’s club. 

When half-way down the steep incline which the road 
formed at this point, he paused and stooped to pick up a 
cigar-stump that lay in his path. 

A piercing scream a short distance behind arrested 
him. 

As he turned, a baby-carriage shot past him down the 
incline, gaining in speed every second, and making 
straight for the driveway below, which swarmed with heavy 
coaches. 

At the summit of the incline, the only other witness of 
the scene, stood a nurse-girl, screaming with fright. 

The runaway carriage contained two little babies, who 
sat upright, laughing and waving their arms in delight. A 
moment more and the flying carriage would be among the 
hoofs and wheels. 

Faint with horror, the girl covered her face. 

For a few seconds she heard the rattle of the little car- 
riage. Then came a sudden stop—a startled cry—and 
the heavy coaches went rumbling on. 

Scarce daring to breathe, the girl uncovered her eyes. 

Half upset, the baby-carriage stood at the side of the 
path, still holding one of its tiny inmates. The other lay 
kicking and crowing on the grass. 

As the girl, pale and trembling, hurried to the spot, a 
man crept from the adjoining bushes, where he had been 
hurled by a blow from a horse’s hoofs. 

With an effort he struggled to his feet, and pressed his 
hand painfully against an ugly bruise on the side of his 
forehead. 

“Well, it was a close call fer de kids, miss,” he said. 
“ I didn’t have no time to spare—but dey’se all right, see ?”” 
And, stooping, he lifted the little child that lay on the 
ground. 

The baby gave him a look of startled surprise, then 
laughed and clutched mischievously at his grizzly beard, 
while one little foot slipped down into his ragged, tobacco- 
stained pocket. Several carriages had now stopped, and 
people were hurrying anxiously to the spot. 

“ Quick, miss ! take de kid. Herecomesacop.” Hast- 
ily giving up the child, the man pulled his battered hat 
down further, and slunk off among the trees. 


About eleven o’clock that night a drunken, bedraggled 
creature was hauled into one of the police stations and 
taken before the sergeant in charge. 

“Found him in the gutter,” said the policeman. 
to carry him most of the way here.” 

The sergeant scowled. 

“ Sneaky Ben again, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“The third time this month. It will cost him thirty 
days, sure. Lock him up for the night.” 

The prisoner was dragged roughly away. 

‘“Ye’d better throw yerself in the river when yer time 
is up, Ben; you’re no good here, and you’d do society a 
service to get off the earth,” said the policeman, giving his 
prisoner a rough shove. 

The man lurched forward into the dark room, and fell 
heavily on the floor. As he did so a small object dropped 
from the folds of his coat. 

The policeman picked it up, and held it toward the 
light. 

It was a baby’s tiny worsted sock. 


“Everp man can be managed, if pon find ont his handle.” 


“ Had 


W. D. M. 
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Interdenominational Fellowship 
By the Rev. F. E. Clark 


The readers of The Christian Union will agree with me 
that one of the most hopeful signs in the religious world is 
the fellowship that is being developed between the young 
Christians of all evangelical denominations. This is an 
incidental result, but a result no less valuable, of the inter- 
denominational and international Christian Endeavor 
movement. ‘There was, of course, no thought when the 
first society was started that God would use the movement 
to bring together the hearts of over a million young people 
from a score and a half of different denominations. No 
wisdom of man foresaw it, no plan of man compassed it, 
but it was as inevitable as the movement itself. When 
two societies were formed, a desire for fellowship between 
them arose. 
became greater, and the first union meeting was held. 
Now there are over 17,500 societies, with more than a 
million members, and the desire for this fellowship has 
become more and more intense with every passing year. 

In the beginning some cautious pastors felt that this 
fellowship might be gained at the expense of loyalty to the 
individual church, and many were the words of friendly 
caution, and even of denunciation, based upon this ground- 
less fear. ‘“ It will wean the young people from their own 
church,” “It will separate them from the faith of their 
fathers,” “It will minimize the distinctive truth for which 
each denomination stands,” said some. But this fear, I 
believe, has wholly passed away from the minds of those who 
have intelligently watched the movement. ‘True loyalty 
to the truth, as God gives them to see the truth, is charac- 
teristic of these young disciples. From every union meet- 
ing and great international convention the young people 
go home to labor more intelligently, effectively, and 
loyally for their own churches. At the same time such 
meetings secure the vast advantage of a real interdenomina- 
tional tellowship. ‘This is not a fellowship that simply 
sends fraternal delegates once in a while with the olive 
branch of peace, or waving the white flag of truce. It is 
a fellowship substantially built on the solid foundation of 
common interests and common principles that are desig- 
nated by a common name. Christian Endeavor conven- 
tions and union meetings are not made up of all kinds of 
young people’s societies. If they were, their peculiar power 
would soon be gone. The unity of the Christian Endeavor 
movement, however, is based on the adoption of covenant 
obligations for the prayer-meeting and consecration service. 
It is not simply the fellowship of young men and women 
who happen to come together at a union meeting. It is 
not the fellowship of the grains of sand upon the seashore, 
but is a fellowship based on definite principles designated 
by a common name. There is no great call for mere 
union meetings without any special principles to promote, 
but there is a cal! for the fellowship which is generated by 
conventions where common principles animate all those 
who attend, where common methods inspire them to 
greater zeal, and the name which recognizes Christ, and 
indicates that the young disciples are “ on duty” (en devoir) 
for him, is the common bond between ail. In these 
union meetings denominationalism is not slurred, distinct- 
ive peculiarities are not ridiculed, but points of agree- 
ment are made much of, and all who come to them see 
that there is something higher than any party name, even 
the name of Christ by which they are called. ‘This is the 
interdenominational fellowship which I believe will win 
the day for Christ. Along some such lines may come 
the real unity of Protestantism. Not in ignoring or 
despising real differences of opinion, of doctrine, or church 
polity, but in exalting above all the name of the one Lord. 
This is the deep significance of the Christian Endeavor 
motto, “ For Christ and the Church.” Loyalty to Christ 
first; then loyalty to the local church with which each 
society is connected ; and, built upon both, the fellowship 
of the hosts of the Christian Endeavor Society. 

In a most striking way will this fellowship be demon- 
strated in New York next summer, when it is expected 
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that not less than twenty-five thousand young people will 
assemble in Madison Square Garden and in the overflow 
meetings for the Eleventh International Convention 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies. More than twenty 
evangelical denominations will be represented. A _ thou- 
sand from Illinois have, I understand, already signified 
their intention of being present, five hundred from Mis- 
souri, and other States in proportion; and if nothing else 
results from this huge mass-meeting, it will at least prove 
*‘ how these [young] Christians love one another.” 


The Unchanging Standard and the 
Changing Belief of the Church 
By the Rev. G. B. Safford 


How can agreement be maintained between the written 
standard and the actual belief of the Church? 

The standard is unchanging ; the belief always changing. 
The problem is to keep the unchanging and the changing 
in mutual accord. This statement of the problem shows 
a complete solution to be impossible. The mind of the 
Church cannot limit itself to the written formula. The 
formula cannot adjust itself to the incessant movements 
of thought in the Church. No one, therefore, expects or 
attempts a complete solution of the problem. 

But may there not be a practical, if not ideal, solution? 
May not the unchanged formula serve as an approximation 
to the changing belief of the Church? May it not be 
made a link between the present and the past, a pledge of 
the identity of the Church in all time, an anchorage 
around which the currents of new thought may carry the 
Church, but only within a moderate distance ? 

By two methods such a solution has been attempted. 
The first appears in the placing of new interpretations 
upon old phrases. New thought is read into the un- 
changed letter. 

It seemed a great discovery for the ecclesiastical diplo- 
mat when he learned to save the phrase and reject the 
thought. Controversy wages over words. If the words 
can be held sacred, and new meanings answering to 
present beliefs can be thrust into the words, then the 
difficult problem seems to be solved. | 

Even the simplest of the historic creeds has been made 
to illustrate this method of uniting the unchanging letter 
and the changing thought. The doctrines of the descensus 
and of the resurrrection as phrased in the Apostles’ Creed 
are devoutly affirmed to-day by multitudes who do not 
believe, and who elsewhere than in church do not pretend 
to believe, the doctrines that the phrases in question 
were chosen to embody. So with most of the standards of 
doctrines now found in our Churches, they abound in 
phrases into which meanings quite foreign to the original 
are read. 

Give a man liberty to interpret a creed regardless of its 
original meaning, let him pinch and stretch it like a rubber 
doll till it matches the features of his own belief, smiling 
when he smiles, frowning when he frowns, broad when he 
is broad, and narrow when he is narrow, yet ready the 
next instant for adjustment by the same process to the 
idiosyncrasies of the next interpreter, the problem seems 
solved. A broad field of controversy seems reclaimed to 
the domain of peace. 

A second method appears in the use of elastic terms of 
assent. Assent is made to mean only a general sympathy 
with the formula as a whole; no exact agreement with 
any specified doctrine is professed, no indication is given 
of the parts accepted or of the parts rejected. 

Here is a solution of universal application. Every 
Christian man adopts in a general way, exceplis excepiandis, 
the standard of every Christian Church. Not long ago a 
well-known man in public debate repudiated as essentially 
blasphemous certain portions of the creed of his Church, 
but justified his subscription by virtue of vaguely quali- 
fied terms of assent. 

There is much to be said, and in fact much is said, in 
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favor of this solution of our problem. It is even more 
effective than the first method in creating a semblance of 
unity and in remaining the reproach of a discordant and 
contentious Church. Every Christian accepts in a gen- 
eral and loose way the creed of every Christian Church. 

These two seem to be the only solutions possible of the 
problem. One seeks to make the standard match the 
belief; the other to make the belief agree with the 
standard. Both of these solutions are widely used to-day. 
In greater or less degree resort to them is almost univer- 
sal among churches that hold as a standard any form of 
ancient creed. If there were only one element to the 
problem, if only a diplomatic end were sought, if subscrip- 
tion were not expected to reveal the actual belief of the 
subscriber, then these two solutions might serve their 
purpose. 

But there are two fatal objections to both. They 
utterly frustrate the purpose of the standard, and they are 
conspicuously dishonest. They are simply transparent 
frauds. They are frauds that avail nothing toward the 
purpose for which standards are framed. In the one case 
the anchorage is a quicksand, itself shifting with every 
tide ; in the other case the cable is elastic, letting the 
Church drift to every current and vortex and reef of the 
great ocean. In both cases alike assent to the standard 
is only the thin disguise of no one knows how great real 
diversity. The Church barters its honesty for a unity 
which is delusive. It forfeits truthfulness, and gets noth- 
ing in requital. 

The sophistical plea that new meanings are thrust into 
the old phrase, or that subscription means only a general 
acceptance of Christian doctrine, is a falsehood aggravated, 


not palliated, by the mental ingenuity expended upon it. . 


Such methods of subscription introduced into the com- 
mercial world would quickly bring one to the penitentiary. 
Employed in the ecclesiastical world they lead to the 
pillory of the world’s contempt. 

But cannot the written standard be revised so as truly 
to express the new beliefs of the Church? Theoretically 
this can be done. Practically it is impossible. The 
change of formula cannot be made freely enough and fast 
enough to keep pace with the changing belief on those 
details of doctrine with which the distinctive creeds of 
Protestantism are largely concerned. Were this attempted, 
perpetual revision would be the fate of every creed, the 
burden and the torment of every Church. 

What, then, is the conclusion? ‘The attempt must be 
abandoned. The unchanging formula and the changing 
belief cannot be brought into real agreement. 

Must, then, the objects sought by the maintenance of 
doctrinal standards be abandoned? Bynomeans. The 
first object, that of instruction, may still be secured pre- 
cisely as at present, by publishing such a formula as the 
Church from time to time may frame. And the second 
object, that of applying a test of fellowship, may be 
secured by the authorized ecclesiastical courts according 
to the consensus of doctrine in the Churches for which 
they act. 

As a matter of fact, even now the standard actually 
used as a test of fellowship is not the written formula, but 
the unwritten consensus. 

The Confessions of Westminster and of Heidelberg and 
the Thirty-nine Articles are not in fact the standards of 
the Churches which print them in their constitutions. The 
very discussion of the question before us and the attempts 
above noted to establish harmony between the unchanged 
formula and the changing belief are the notorious, con- 
clusive proofs that the actual standard, the real test of fel- 
lowship, is not the written formula but the unwritten con- 
sensus, and that the one differs from the other. 

The practical solution of the problem before us is obvious. 
The Churches must leave their own courts free to interpret 
and to sustain the consensus of faith, and must trust them 
to do it. An ecclesiastical court helping a candidate for 
ordination to evade a creed which he is required to sub- 
scribe, and which the court is pledged to sustain, is a 
humiliating spectacle. If the Church is drifting into fatal 
error, the creed is powerless to hold it back. If the 
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Church is pushing into larger truth, the creed is powerless 
to hold it back. If God is in the Church, and if the spirit 
of truth is in the Church, then doctrine has the best pos- 


sible safeguard. 


Love’s Sovereignty 
By S. H, Thayer 


Two things, betwixt us twain, have lent 
Their plagues to lead apart our ways, 
And—bitter-sweet—we blindly cleave 
To these false idols as they weave 
Their mesh of devious discontent 
Athwart the sunshine of our days. 


Two things: one, Pride, that holds aloof 
_ From sympathy—stern, bloodless thing, 
That chills our veins with pale conceit, 
That drives the hungry heart to meet 
All kindly words with harsh reproof, 
All warmth and mirth with icy sting. 


One, Self, that centers all the earth 
Of sense and treasured hope on one ; 
Vain soul, that empty is of love— 
Love, pure from lust, whose faith would move 
The being loved to crave its worth— 
Self, graven on a heart of stone. 


These two; and what shall banish these? 
What spirit, born of light, shall thrill 
These clay-wrought images—shall give 
Its life to death, and make us live? 
Ah, what but Love’s divine decrees 
Can woo us to its sovereign will ! 


The Chicago World’s Fair 


Very few people in the Eastern States seem to know 
how much has already been done toward making the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 a success. Not only 
have the plans been practically completed, not only have 
representatives visited all important foreign countries, and 
there enlisted the interest and sympathy of governments and 
prospective exhibitors, but already a considerable propor- 
tion of the actual work of construction is finished, and the 
rest is under way and being pushed toward completion as 
rapidly as the skill and strength of the many thousand 
workmen employed will permit. Colored lithographs are 
now on exhibition here and there of an officially published 
picture which shows how the entire Exposition will look 
when it is completed. In looking at these pictures one is 
struck most of all with the fact that there is a strong sug- 
gestion of Venice in the numerous canals and lagoons 
with which the site of the Fair is diversified. Mr. Julian 
Ralph, speaking of this phase of the subject in a recent 
article in “‘ Harper’s Magazine,” to which we are indebted 
for much of the information here included, says: “ The 
beautiful waters of the system of lagoons pass every one 
of the main buildings, and all but surround some of them. 
On their surfaces all the palaces will be reflected, and at 
night the water will duplicate the full brilliancy of this, the 
second of the world’s expositions which electricity has 
rendered viewable after dark. The water itself, by the 
way, will be shot with brilliant light by scores of electric 
lamps placed in its depths. A hundred gondolas brought 
from Venice will loaf luxuriously along these liquid ave- 
nues, to be distanced contemptuously by a myriad of swift 
launches. Their motions on the water’s surface will but 
weakly imitate the fast-gliding artificial denizens of the 
deep which skilled electricians plan to send hither and 
thither by means of delicate machinery urged by power 
stored in the bodies of the toys. At night, when the eyes 
of these submarine monsters and beauties are lighted by 
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electricity, they will add a strange feature to the general 
spectacle.” In the center of the largest lagoon lies an 
island of several acres in extent, called the Wooded Island, 
on which no buildings will be placed. The design is to 
make of it acool retreat, diversified with flowers and shrub- 
bery, in which visitors may rest if they choose. A long 
ier reaches out into Lake Michigan from an artificial 
sandy beach. A colossal and graceful statue of Columbia 
will be a prominent feature in the landscape. In the Lake 
itself will lie a model of a modern war-vessel. 

The buildings themselves are decidedly varied in the 
. Style of their architecture, the Board of Directors having 
wisely distributed the work among the architects of high- 
est reputation in different cities of the country. It is 
understood that an honorarium of $10,000 each was paid to 
ten of the architects of highest reputation who entered the 
competition. The site to be occupied by the Exposition 
buildings includes 640 acres, with a tract of 400 acres 
more adjoining it which may be used in whole or in part, 
if necessary. This gives ample space between the build- 
ings, as well as for the water system of which we have 
already spoken. It is proposed, we may say here, to 
build a splendid permanent Art Building in Chicago to 
commemorate the Exposition. It seems to be the univer- 
sal opinion that the most attractive edifice of all will be the 
Administration Building, designed by Mr. R. M. Hunt, 
President of the American Institute of Architects. It 
will cost in all about $550,000, will be 250 feet square, 
and will consist of a central building surrounded by a 
gilded dome of fine proportions and with large square 
pavilions at the corners. The work on this building is 
already well advanced. A striking contrast in every way 
to this edifice will be that devoted to Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts, in which size rather than architectural 
beauty is, of necessity, the main consideration. Indeed, 
this will-be far the largest building of the Kind ever con- 
structed ; it is to be in length 1,688 feet, or about one-third 
of a mile, in width 788 feet ; and it will cover in all over 
thirty acres. To walk around the building is to covera 
full mile. ‘The cost of this mammoth edifice is estimated 
at a million dollars. A small army of workmen is now 
busily engaged on this great industrial palace, working 
both by day and by night. Its architect is Mr. George 
B. Post, of this city. ‘ Two of the vast Machinery Halls 
of the Paris Exposition could be wheeled through it, and 
the Auditcrium, the building of which Chicago is most 
proud, could be pushed under its great roof, tower and 
all.” It will be, in its way, as great a wonder in construc- 
tion as was the Eiffel Tower at Paris. 

The Agricultural Building, designed by Mr. C. F. 
McKim, of this city, will be another of the finest buildings 
of the Fair; its dimensions are to be 800 by 500 feet; it 
will cover over nine acres, and will cost about $540,000. 
This building also is already well under way. All the 
buildings will be covered with “staff,” or stucco colored 
to resemble smoked ivory or marble. The Art Building, 
the Machinery Building, the Electrical Building, the Hor- 
ticultural Building, the United States Government Build- 
ing, and others for special exhibits, are all to be grouped 
about the basins and lagoons, the building for Manufac- 
tures and Liberal Arts occupying the central position close 
by the Lake shore. Outside of the circle of these a large 
space has been reserved for the erection by foreign gov- 
ernments of buildings to illustrate special historical or 
industrial features of those countries. Thus, Mexico is 
to erect a facsimile of an Aztec palace, Guatemala the 
model of a ruined palace in Antigua, Colombia a repro- 
duction of her magnificent Capitol, Ecuador a copy of the 
famous Temple of the Sun; while Brazil will have a whole 
group of buildings illustrating the habits and industries of 
her people, all surrounding a beautiful palace. An East 
Indian village, an Egyptian street, and a Turkish bazaar, 
each peopled by natives in costume and carrying on their 
ordinary occupations, are also promised. China will, for 
the first time in the history of world’s fairs, have an 
officially authorized exhibit. England will probably erect 
a reproduction of some typical manor-house like Hatfield ; 
about $125,000 has already been appropriated for Great 
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Britain’s special exhibits. France and Germany have 
agreed to put up buildings which will not be inferior to 
that planned by Great Britain, but the designs have not 
yet been agreed upon. In fact, the part of the World’s 
Fair which is least advanced, now seems to be the foreign 
representation. It is still, however, eighteen months 
before the opening of the Exposition—a festival is to be 
held in October, 1892, in honor of the Columbian anniver- 
sary, the Exposition itself being opened in May, 1893—and 
there is plenty of time for the plans to become crystallized 
into definite form. Generally speaking, foreign govern- 
ments and manufacturers have shown a very positive 
interest in the matter, and it is certain that the exhibits 
from abroad will be both numerous and typical. 

The part which is to be taken in this World’s Fair 
by the women of the country is an important one. The © 
ladies who have had the matter in charge are already 
receiving very high commendation for the activity they have 
displayed and the results already assured. The Board of 
Lady Managers, presided over by Mrs. Potter Palmer, has 
organized State Committees throughout the country, and 
has also carried on a vigorous effort to procure representa- 
tion from foreign countries of work indicating the progress 
of women. The Woman’s Building itself will be one of 
the finest on the grounds. It was designed by a woman 
less than twenty-one years old. It will contain many 
special exhibits, a hall for conventions, a restaurant for 
ladies, and so on. Near it will stand a model house 
which will exemplify what is considered to be perfection 
in the way of sanitary arrangements, tasteful furnishing, 
modern household contrivances, and kitchen arrangement. 
It is also sought to convey an object lesson in this build- 
ing by the serving of simple meals cooked on the premises ; 
on the bills of fare will be stated the cost of each dish 
and the nutritive values of the different foods. There are 
three important committees connected with the Woman’s 
Branch. They have in charge the subjects indicated by 
the three topics “‘ The Industrial Condition of Women,” 
“The Economic Dependence of Women,” and “ Social 
Theories and Experiments.” Meetings will be held dur- 
ing six months of the Fair, in which papers will be read 
on subjects connected with these three general topics, 
and discussions will be carried on upon all sorts of sugges- 
tions and theories which may be adduced in this relation. 


A Potlatch 


By Daniel L. Dawley 


The Chinook language, if we may properly dignify what 
is little more than a jargon by calling it a language, is 
decidedly mongrel in its make-up. The early voyagers 
and fur-traders on the Columbia found it quite difficult to 
transact any business with the Indians, or “ Siwashes”’ as 
they are called in the Chinook language, because the many 
tribes with which they wished to deal were equaled in 
number by the dialects represented by them. The pro- 
nunciation in vogue among the Indians of the far West is 
also a very difficult one for a Caucasian to imitate. A 
conversation between two Siwashes, to one unacquainted 
with their language, seems to consist mainly of a succes- 
sion of chokings and explosions. 

To facilitate the transaction of business between the 
Indians and the traders, the latter invented a trade 
language, the words in which were taken from the French, 
English, and Indian languages, and this was taught to the 
Indians. In this Chinook language, so called after a tribe 
of Indians found on the lower Columbia, is the word 
“potlatch,” which is defined in Chinook dictioriaries as “a 
gift.” It is also used as the name of a very peculiar 
custom which is found among the Indians of western 
Washington, the most prominent feature of which is the 
giving of gifts. 

Frequently, in the days gone by, an Indian who had 
secured a comfortable supply of this world’s goods was 
moved to transform himself into a copper-colored Santa 
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Claus and give his property away. To this end he called 
in his friends, and, after the proper ceremonies had been 
observed, he gave away to the company present all of his 
possessions, save, perhaps, his squaw and his tepee. 
After the potlatch was concluded, there certainly would 
be no Siwash in all Siwashdom “ so poor to do him 
reverence ;” but, in spite of his poverty, he was thereafter 
looked upon as a great man. In this rather expensive 
manner did many of those who are now numbered in the 
long list of braves who have departed for the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds secure a place among the first citizens of the 
land. 

Occasionally in these latter days an Indian is found who 
has been so little influenced by contact with the money- 
loving white man as to be desirous of giving a potlatch. 
The last candidate, so far, for the honors that result from a 
potlatch was Shupald, a Skokomish Indian, who lives near 
Port Hadlock, a small bay which is an arm of Puget 
Sound. Shupald in its Anglicized form is “ Patsy,” or at 
least Patsy is the name by which he is known among his 
English-speaking neighbors. Many long years of labor in 
Hadlock mills and the practice of a rigid economy had won 
for Shupald an amount of wealth such as is rarely pos- 
sessed by an Indian. But this wealth, in the eyes of 
Shupald, did not derive its principal value from the fact 
that it could be exchanged for the white man’s fire-water 
and red blankets, but because with it he could purchase a 
position in Siwash society which he coveted. He resolved 
_ to give a potlatch; so he sent out invitations far and near 

to all of his dusky friends to gather at Port Hadlock, July 
4, 1891, for the purpose of assisting in the ceremonies and 
receiving the presents incident to a potlatch. 

His friends accepted the invitation to the number of 
five hundred or more, and the day before our National 
holiday found them gathered on a little clearing near the 
bay, a motley crowd arrayed in garments of many colors 
and more tatters. They came in large canoes, many of 
which contained all the possessions of their owners, includ- 
ing not only squaws and pappooses, but also a large num- 
ber of mongrel, flea-cursed dogs, and a small number of 
dirty, smoke-begrimed cooking utensils, 

Shupald had built for the occasion a low, one-story 
building of refuse lumber. ‘The building was one hundred 
feet long by forty feet wide, and it was roofed over with 
thin cotton cloth. Around it Shupald’s guests gathered, 
and soon the odor of salmon cooking in a hundred grimy 
pots and kettles filled the air with a fragrance not wholly 
delightful to Yankee nostrils, but suggestive of culinary 
possibilities very comforting to hungry Indians. ‘There 
were no bills of fare, nor gentlemanly waiters with shirt- 
fronts and aprons of dazzling whiteness; Shupald, how- 
ever, was as attentive to the wants of those present as is 
“mine host” of any hostelry in the land, and he gave 
them a foretaste of the potlatch proper by distributing 
among them crackers and other eatables. 

After the supper had been eaten, the entire body of 
Indians gathered in the potlatch house. There was a door 
in each end of the building, and soon the shelf-like plat- 
forms which extended along the sides of the building on 
the inside were covered with the expectant friends of 
Shupald. A Snohomish brave then addressed them in a 
speech of some length. In this speech he paid a high 
compliment to the generous Shupald, and then eloquently 
recounted the glories of former potlatches. He stirred 
the emotions of his auditors with a vivid description of 
Indian life before civilization had penetrated these West- 
ern wilds. It was evident from the effect of this speech 
upon the attentive Indians that the white man is not the 
only one who looks back with a sigh to the “good old 
times.” His red brother has no golden memories of boy- 
hood days on the old homestead, but he has recollections 
and legends of a life untrammeled by reservations and 
agents and treaties and other burdens which civilization 
has imposed upon him. These recollections, brought to 
mind by the Snohomish orator, of days when among the 
Indians were mighty hunters of the whale and famous 
catchers of the salmon, caused tears to gather in many eyes 
and roll down over cheeks that had long been strangers 
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to moisture of that description, or, indeed, of any other 
kind, | 

At the close of this speech the speaker informed his 
audience that his people, the Snohomish Indians, would 
sing and go through other exercises for the entertainment 
of Shupald’s guests. He then pronounced the words of a 
song, a verse at a time, and this was sung by himself and 
his people. Each verse was sung three times, and as 
they sang, the singers kept time by walking and leaping 
around the room. ‘The conclusion of the singing of each 
verse was marked by the utterance of a loud “ hoo-o-0-0,” 
and while uttering that sound, each singer squatted to the 
ground, at the same time beating a rapid tattoo with one 
hand on the platform or the ground. Then the leader 
would pronounce the words of another verse, and his 
chorus would sing and walk and leap and squat and 
“ hoo-o-o-o,” and beat a tattoo again. The singing of 
this song, with its somewhat peculiar accompaniment, was 
kept up until a late hour, and until those who were sup- 
posed to listen were all sound asleep on the platform. 

The exercises which took place on the fourth did not 
differ in kind from those of the third of July. The differ- 
ence was mainly one of degree. Shupald supplied his 
company with eatables during the day, and at night 
another dance was held in the potlatch house. This dance 
was given by the Clallam Indians, and was a much more 
vigorous affair than the one given by the Snohomish 
Indians. The men were covered from head to feet with 
fir boughs, and the hair of the squaws, or “ klootchmen,” 
was white with feathers. Loudly they sang and madly 
they danced and wildly they swung. above their heads their 
guns, paddles, spears, and war-clubs. At intervals old 
men recounted the deeds of the mighty men of Clallam- 
dom, and then the dance went on again with more spirit 
than before. The figures and postures of this dance are 
not taught by polite dancing-masters. To use a popular 
expression, it was a “go-as-you-please” dance, and it 
seemed the pleasure of each dancer to “ go” with might 
and main. Perspiration, the principal constituent of which 
appeared to be fish-oil, streamed from the countenances 
of the Clallams, but perspiration seemed only to lubricate 
joints stiffened by age and exposure, and the dance con- 
tinued long into the night. 

The fifth of July, however, was the day of days. All 
the dancing and singing and speaking were merely opening 
exercises, The principal act in the potlatch drama was 
the presentation of the gifts, and that occurred on the 
fifth. Early in the morning Shupald’s friends gathered in 
the potlatch house. In one end of the building stood 
Shupald, surrounded by boxes and bundles. Soon their 
contents were laid before him, and at his command were 
distributed. To each klootchman was given a calico dress, 
and to do this required over fifteen hundred yards of 
calico gaudy enough to satisfy the taste of the Siwash 
élite. Various other presents were given to the women, 
and then came the “chickamin” potlatch. The money, 
about $2,o00 in amount, all in silver, was brought to the 
center of the room and poured out on the ground. After 
a short consultation with his son and his faithful helpmeet, 
Aunt Sally, Shupald would decide on the amount to be 
given to a certain individual. This amount would then 
be handed to Di-Dah-Quah, a Skokomish Indian, whose 
duty it was to hold it high in air and announce in a 
loud voice the name of the Indian who was to receive it. 
Another Indian assistant carried the money to the man 
whose name had been called, and in every instance the 
recipient would take the money and put it in his pocket 
without the least indication of gratitude. 

In this way the “ chickamin ” potlatch proceeded, until 
Shupald stood among his friends without a dollar, the 
poorest of the poor; a great man thenceforth, and one 
always welcome at any camp-fire, but one whose worldly 
wealth was insufficient to purchase even a red calico dress 
for his aged klootchman, or a red necktie for himself. 

After the gifts were all distributed the guests departed, 
having participated in the observance of a custom whose 
days the civilizing influence of the pale-face has surely 
numbered. 


The Home 
The Policy of Tongues 


If we could only control our tongues at the moment of 
anger or excitement, how seldom would we wish to recall a 
spoken word! It is the flood breaking over the dam 
that causes destruction; so long as the water is held in 
check, the landscape is enriched by a lake, a waterfall, a 
stream, but when the lake has burst its bounds it leaves 
behind it a mud-pond, and a trail of destruction wherever 
its force has spread. So words, if they burst through the 
self-restraint of good thoughts, good manners, and charity, 
rob life of its beauty, and leave a sadness that can be 
compared only to the landscape when a flood has swept 
over it. 

If we would express opinions only when we controlled 
our emotions, when we sought to feel kindly toward our 
opponent or enemy, how much that becomes kindling, that 
adds to a fire already started, would be saved to good pur- 
pose! We all know that anger uses vital power. No per- 
son ever was angry and gave expression to it at the moment 
who did not, consciously or unconsciously, suffer in loss 
of physical power; and morally there is always a loss of 
self-respect. ; 

If we gave expression to our feelings for another only 
when patience and kindness controlled anger or annoyance, 
unkind, uncharitable conclusions would never find voice. 
It is the unguarded moment, the uncharitable moment, 
that is responsible for the misunderstandings, the unjust 
charges, the scandals that have wrecked friendships, de- 
stroyed homes, and ruined reputations. 3 

Every human being of any character can train himself 
to silence when the expression of opinion means an attack 
on another. 

The strongest of us make mistakes, commit errors of 
judgment that misinterpret our characters, and give rise to 
opinions that reflect against our reputations. This com- 
mon weakness should make us common champions, for we 
never know when our friends may feel obliged to use for us 
that voluminous mantle under which most of us must take 
shelter sometimes. Knowing this, is it not the duty of each 
of us to refrain from the expression of opinions at moments 
when we are not at our best morally ? 


Sunday in the Tenement-House 


1].—As It Might Be 
By Lillian W. Betts & 


We shall consider first what it might be to those who 
would attend church. In order to meet the needs of the 
entire family, Sunday-school should always be held in the 
morning, and church services in the afternoon about three 
o’clock. The reason for holding Sunday-school in the 
morning is that the children are usually freshly dressed 
and in a more presentable condition than they are later 
in the day. Holding Sunday-school services in the after- 
noon compels one of two things—either that the children 
shall not be dressed until the afternoon, or that the careless 
ones will be too dirty to be presentable. By holding church 
services for the adults in the afternoon there would be 
infinitely more hope of securing their attendance, as the 
mothers in the majority of these homes have babies that 
they cannot, or should not, leave in the evening. In con- 
nection with every down-town church, or more truly in con- 
nection with every church in a tenement-house region, 
there should be bath-rooms, and these should be open 
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every day in the week for women and children, in the 
evenings for men and boys, with the exception of one or 
two evenings in the week when they might be put at the 
service of girls employed in the day. They should always 
be open from seven in the morning until two o’clock in 
the afternoon on Sunday. The greatest need in the tene- 
ment-house regions of New York City is that of bath-rooms, 
and the people in these regions will be brought much 
nearer to God when the churches and philanthropists 
realize this fact and establish bath-rooms on every block 
in these crowded districts. Of course the baths should be 
paid for; a charge should be made of from five to ten cents, 
according to the particular location, some of the districts 
being so poor that five cents would reach the utmost limit 
of the people. To prove the need of bath-rooms, it is but . 
necessaryto state that in a house in one of the tenement- 
house regions of New York, where there are only two 
bath-rooms, and these used only by women and children, 
there have been given in one day fifty baths, and twenty- 
two people turned away, and during the months of last 
July and August 1,000 baths were given. People may be 
shocked at the thought of a church maintaining a paying 
institution on Sunday, but they have Christ’s authority 
for it, in his declaration that the Sabbath was made for 
man. ‘Thousands of men and women in the tenement- 
house districts have no other time during the entire week 
than Sunday to pay attention to this moral requirement 
of every human being. You can’t make a man godlike 
until he has become clean, and a good Christian can no 
more be dirty than he can be a liar. 

Every Sunday-school room in the tenement-house regions 
should be, except for the short time when occupied by the 
Sunday-school children, a reading-room, open as the air of 
heaven to every human being who would tome in and sit 
down, and keep quiet while occupying the room, whether 
he read or not. It would be a small matter for the people 
who are maintaining the church in the tenement-house 
region to have the more intelligent men and women who. 
live in that region, and who are as willing to give a help- 
ing hand to a brother as though their income represented 
six figures instead of three, to become care-takers of 
these rooms for a given number of hours on Sunday. 
Certainly we know that children and growing boys and 
girls cannot be greatly benefited by one hour’s instruction 
out of 168 hours of the week, and the opportunity for 
teaching, for guiding their thoughts, for becoming 
acquainted with them, that is offered in a reading-room, 
only those who have tried it know. The day will come 
when every Sunday-school room in every mission church 
maintained in New York City will be, during all the hours of 
the week when the children are out of school, a public 
reading-room. In addition to the church there should be 
some part of the building, or a building in connection 
with it, where games, dancing, tableaux, charades, and the 
like, could go on without in any way antagonizing the feel- 
ing of good people who consider these things out of place 
in a consecrated building. There is no use in trying to 
fight the low theaters and concert halls on the Bowery by 
moral iectures. You must present counter-attractions. 
It would be an easy matter to have this house a home ;. 
that is, where a missionary—it would be best that the 
resident should be a woman—should live, forming a home 
center for the people, a place where they could go in time 
of trouble, a place that would represent sympathy and 
friendship. All the effort in the world will never make a 
church building this except to those who have reached a 
high stage of spiritual development. A pretty, homelike 
room, with a sympathetic woman in it who will know when 
it is proper to give a bath and when to give a sermon, 
will do more toward evangelizing the tenement-house dis- 
tricts in New York than all the beautiful stained-glass 
windows, surpliced choirs, and tract-giving or Bible-read- 
ing conducted without a full knowledge of and deep sympa- 
thy with the limitations of the lives of these people. 

It is only necessary to live among them to know that 
the whole cause of failure on the part of the churches 
and the philanthropists among this class of the commu- 
nity is that they have been asked, expected, to live up to 
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standards that the people who preach to them do not live 
up to. It is so in every department of philanthropic work. 
A man who can choose his own time for pleasure, who 
can purchase that pleasure, who can gratify his tastes, and 
who has it in his power to give pleasure, has no right to 
say to another man, “ You shall take your church and 
your pleasure in the way I choose to give it to you.” It 
is his business first to find out the limitations of the other 
man’s life, his tastes as well as his needs, and then to 
cater to both. Take the matter of vacations for the poor. 
There are good, wise people who say, “ Let them pay for 
what they get,” and yet they claim that their relation to this 
mass of people is that of friend. Would any of us refuse 
to visit a friend’s house? We say to these people, whose 
whole lives are poisoned for lack of fresh air, “If you can’t 
pay for your vacation, don’t take it.” It is acting ona 
principle that is false. The one thing which God gives to 
every human being and to which every human being is 
entitled is fresh air and sunshine, and if he cannot pur- 
chase it—and it is a cruel civilization that does not give 
it to him—it is the business of every man who can to 
secure for the man who cannot command it that which is 
God’s gift to man to preserve his health of body and soul. 

The College Settlement and the University Settlement 
idea is the one that is going to introduce the two ends of 
society to each other, and they are the promise for the future 
good of society. They must be broader than they are now, 
and this will soon be realized. The word “ college” or 
“university ” is a limitation, and a few years will prove it. 
Such homes as these institutions or associations seek to 
establish should exist all over the city ; and there are hun- 
dreds of men and women who are not college-trained, 
young men and young women who are living up-town, to 
whom it would be one of the greatest opportunities for 
education ever offered for them to live for one week in 
one of these houses and give themselves up to studying 
the social questions that would be presented to them every 
hour of the day. Fifty of these houses existing in New 
York for five years would do more to settle the question 
of Excise, the Public School question, methods of Church 
Work, Street Cleaning, Responsibility of Voters, than can 
be done by the present forms of agitation in fifty years. 
Nothing so opens one’s eyes to the evils existing under 
municipal acquiescence, if not consent, than does one 
week lived in a tenement-house region; and when it is 
remembered that $4,o0o0 a year will really maintain a 
household, with a paid trained worker at its head, in a 
region where the leisure for friendship is scarcely known, 
it seems astonishing that there should be any need of any- 
thing more than stating the facts to secure the money. 
If every church would establish one of these homes with 
a trained woman at its head, and by a trained woman is 
meant not only one whose heart is trained, but whose head 
is trained, not only one who knows the Bible, but knows 
something of economics, something of sociology—a woman 
with an all-round training, a college-trained woman if pos- 
sible—and then send the young girls to work down there 
a week at a time; if every church would send a trained 
man to live in these regions, and then send the young 
men from the up-town Sunday-schools to work with him 
for a week in relays of five or six, city, State, and National 
questions would be settled with an intelligence that is 
impossible with the present ignorance of the so-called intel- 
ligent men. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the pleasures that are open 
to the people of the tenement-house regions on Sunday. 
The thousands of people who crowd the excursion boats 
and trains are a proof of how Sunday is passed by those 
who have from twenty-five cents to a dollar to spend to 
get away from the stifling surroundings of the tenement- 
house regions on Sunday, and all this can and should be 
changed. Let the Christian philanthropists purchase 
barges or boats, and send them on trips about New York 
Harbor, up the Sound and the Hudson River, on Sunday. 
Let the boats leave the docks about nine o'clock in the 
morning and return at nine o’clock at night, care being taken 
that the tickets are distributed to the entire family. Each 
family might take its own lunch; but it would be infi- 
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nitely better to provide a dinner on the barge that could 
be sold and eaten by the family in groups, or by groups of 
friends. With the Atkinson Cooker it would be a per. 
fectly possible thing to prepare such dinners and serve 
them hot. It would also be quite possible to control 
islands or groves within easy reach of New York, and take 
the people in the early morning to these places, bringing 
them back at night. There should be a shelter for the 
babies, swings for the little children, baby-carriages, quiet 
games, and with this the opportunity for good music and the 
companionship of men and women who are living the spirit 
of Christ. ‘The effort should be, not to get the individual 
alone, but to get the entire family together. These excur- 
sions should always be charged for except where there is 
positive knowledge that even the combined income of the 
family will not justify such an expense; in that case it 
should be a free-will offering. Anything to get these fam- 
ilies together under conditions that make it possible for 
them to become acquainted, so that the mothers may know 
the children their children play with, and the mothers of 
the children; that the fathers may see their children 
under conditions that they never can see them in when at 
home. It would do more to revive family life, to give 
family life to these people, than sermons preached on the 
love of God, when the people do not know what the sen- 
sation of love is, so crushed, so downtrodden are their 
lives with the mere effort to gain food and shelter and a 
covering for their bodies. Let the experiment be made of 
taking groups of families away, beginning early in the 
spring, and see if the effort to get them to go to church 
would be as great when the winter comes, when once they 
have learned the pleasure of working to do a thing together, 
of being together for the common good. The pity of the 
lives in these regions is that they are so individualized, 
that they hold so little relation to each other except in the 
mere matter of “treating,” or where they belong to the 
same trade union, and this does not include the women 
and children. It is somewhat startling to hear that there 
are women living in these regions who do not know 
where their husbands work; they do know what at, but not 
where, and some actually will have daughters at work only 
fifteen years old and not know where they are working ; 
and yet these women would be called good wives and good 
mothers, as goodness is understood there, which means an 
effort to keep clean and sober. 

It is possible now to secure change and recreation for 
these people with the expenditure of very little money by the 
philanthropists. Take the Van Cortlandt mansion in Cort- 
landt Park, now used as a tenement by the park policemen. 
Look at the use to which that house might be put. There 
is no doubt that the elevated railroad companies and the 
connecting road could be persuaded to sell tickets at 
reduced rates from the Battery to Van Cortlandt Park. 
This beautiful old mansion, with its large, airy rooms, could 
easily be turned into a nursery, the upper rooms into a 
dormitory, a dining-room downstairs for those who did not 
wish to eat out-of-doors, and here, under the care of spir- 
itually minded men and women, groups of families could 
be taken to spend the day. Jew and Gentile could enjoy 
the Sunday together, and would gather, as has been proven 
where the experiment has been made, about a piano or 
organ and sing hymns for an hoyr at a time with positive 
enjoyment. There is no reason why this property, which 
is public property, should not be put at the disposal of the 
public. At One Hundred and Fourth Street and Eighth 
Avenue is a cottage standing just within the walls of Cen- 
tral Park, occupied, judging from the odor, by an extremely 
careless family, whose head is probably in the employ of 
the Park. The rooms in this building might be made 
available for the use of men and women who wished to 
take parties of families, or women and children, up to Cen- 
tral Park for a day’s pleasure, either on Sundays or week- 
days. In taking a party to Central Park now, consisting 
of men and women, of little children and big children, it 
is impossible to make them comfortable. There is no 
place to put the babies to sleep. There is no place to sit 
down and read out of the glare. There is no place to 
gather people together for a little talk, if you wanted to 
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give it. This house, the Van Cortlandt mansion, and 
several houses in Pelham Park, should be put at the disposal 
of churches and other associations now working among the 
poor, for whatever use they might wish to putthem. Think 
what it would be, on a bright, clear, sunshiny Sunday in 
winter, to take a group of boys out of our tenement-house 
streets, where they spend the whole day pelting each other 
and passers-by with slush, to where the snow would be 
white and clean, as it would be in either of the parks, and 
let them live the whole day out-of-doors, calling them 
in to a dinner, simple but hearty and well cooked, for 
which every one of them could pay at least five cents, and 
-then take them home at night! There are young men 
“enough, men in our city colleges and the Seminary, and 
others, who would be glad to spend a Sunday in this way, 
or a part of one. The conditions that exist in New York 
exist in almost every other city. There are suburbs and 
parks through the city which might be used to take the 
people out of the tenement-house districts and give them 
a healthy Sunday, which is a moral Sunday, and the first 
step would be taken toward a spiritual Sunday. You can- 
not drive rum-holes out until you supply the want that 
makes rum-holes necessary, and that want is not the rum 
but the companionship, the pleasure, the change from the 
deadly monotony that must prevail where a family is _bur- 
dened not only by poverty but by ignorance, with emotions 
stunted and stifled, and from lack of food; where bodies 
and souls live, for a longer or shorter period, half-stunted, 
and die from inertia. You cannot shut up concert halls 
and dime museums until you have implanted a desire for 
something better, until you have introduced the soul to 
that something through a medium which it can understand 
and which appeals to it. 

Before many years we shall see, in rivalry with the 
“John B. McGinnis Pleasure Club,” over barges floating 
up and down our harbor on Sunday, the cross of St. Chris- 
topher’s Mission, the banner of the Seventeenth Presby- 
terian Church, the pennant of Christian Place Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and swinging to the rhythm of the music 
on board will be the happy, tripping, skipping feet of little 
children, the heavy, broad-soled shoe of a happy father 
trotting his baby on his knee; and the crowds will grow 
less on the John B. McGinnis Pleasure Club excursion, 
because something the people prefer, but never had before, 
will be given them in place of it. 


The Women of Henry James 


By Caro Lloyd 


There are, in general, certain figures one always expects 
to encounter in the stories of Henry James: the exquisite 
heroine surrounded by kneeling lovers, the mamma gaug- 
ing their fortunes, and in the background a sprightly 
widow or a stately old lady giving her opinion of the per- 
formance. They form a remarkable group of creations, 
ranging only through the latitude of drawing-room society, 
and including almost every variety of the American in 
Europe. 

All his characters show a somewhat brutal frankness, 
and this is most marked in his women. The older the 
woman the more opinionated; and all his old ladies, 
except dear Miss Birdseye, have an abrupt way of flinging 
the hard truth at one. Mme. Grandoni keeps up a con- 
tinual fire of grape-shot; but she is kind, and it never 
wounds. Laura Wing knew that old Lady Davenant was 
a warm friend in spite of remarks such as, “ Well, you 
mustn’t be an impertinent little American either,” or, 
‘“‘How’s your sister? She’s very light.” 

There are in life certain gentle dwellers in rocking- 
chairs, but we fear they would do little to help on a story ; 
and certainly the cleverness of the figures James has 
selected gives many scenes an agreeable tang. 

A brilliant group are the widows and wives, young 
enough to be coquettish, but too old to serve as heroines. 
They take a maternal interest in young men of talent, 
select lady-loves for the heroes, and receive morning calls 
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from the distracted heroines. James’s brilliant realism 
often leads him to select typical characters, but he loves 
better one that curls into fantastic traits, and this collec- 
tion contains many unusual specimens gathered during a 
long drawing-room experience. His touch in describing 
their complicated natures is masterly. Those from the 
Continent are usually ladies of rank, who reveal the 
oblique methods in vogue there. We mistrust them at 
once. They run the whole gamut of worldliness, from the 
Baroness Miinster, who fibs with agility and is maneuver- 
ing to marry for position, to the reckless Countess Gemini 
with her shady past. Their boudoirs are gay with bibelots, 
but their jaded hearts have no fresh impulses. The Eng- 
lish and American ones are no less clever, but they have 
generally an Anglo-Saxon love of truth. They are repre- 
sented by those charming women who play battledore and 
shuttlecock with the bewildered Count Vogelstein. But, 
unfortunately, fibbing and fortune-hunting are not confined 
to Continental climates, and there are sure to be on Ameri- 
can soil prototypes of Mrs. Keith, with her clear-cut ambition 
to marry a carriage and diamonds; and Mrs. Luna, who 
is never anything but repulsive in spite of the sparkle in 
her frivolity. Mme. Merle, moving through the world like 
music, was still false to the core. On the whole, these 
women leave one with a high regard for the art of James, 
but an unhappy impression of life, although there is the 
consoling thought that the proportion of them in his stories 
is larger than in the world. 

In portraying the Americans abroad, James has had to 
deal with models out of their natural environments, and the 
superior beauty of Alpine scenery and Italian villas over 
Utica and Northampton as a background by no means 
compensates for the loss of a medium like a home for the 
stamping of one’s individuality. Perhaps that is a reason 
why one may search his pages in vain for a satisfactory 
mother. They stand out clearer for the unwonted back- 
ground, but their function of home-keeping lies idle. They 
are drifting Americans and anchorless foreigners. Many 
are worldly, others are weak—mere clay in the hands of 
the daughter, as Pandora’s mother. Lady Dormer has lost 
her home, but she is aiming to secure another by marrying 
Nick to Julia, the owner of Broadwood. As for Mrs. 
Touchett, her son says she is “ paternal.” Mrs. Ruck is 
“a plump little nobody,” whose negativeness works much 
positive harm. 

Mrs. Hudson’s vagueness acquires an acute accent only 
when she ignobly reproaches Rowland for Roderick’s 
downfall. When Daisy Miller proposes at eleven o’clock 
one evening to take a row with Winterbourne, Mrs. Miller 
appeals to the courier: “ Do tell her she can’t.” But 
Mrs. Miller has a certain delicacy, and her feebleness is 
perhaps a more tolerable quality than worldliness. Even 
Mrs. Vivian lapses before Gordon Wright’s dazzling income. 
Mrs. Pallant, to do her justice, shrinks with horror before 
the image of her own worldliness reflected in Linda, and 
grotesque Mrs. Rooth is aiming nobly toward “ the ideal,” 
but while, in the overflow of her grand ideas, she can’t 
quite decide which one, Miriam majestically steers her own 
course. Mrs. Church has views on the relation of art to 
life and life to art, and is apparently traversing Europe to 
accumulate culture, but her real purpose is to procure for 
her daughter a mari-sérieux. “She has been trying to 
marry me in Europe for years without a dot,’ Aurora 
writes. Mrs. Temperly wished® alliances with princes and 
dukes, and Dora’s love for a plain American cousin was 
sacrificed. In Mrs. Light’s worldliness there is no ambi- 
guity. She is “a bit of an adventuress.” Her monomania 
is to marry Christina to a reigning prince, but “ at the 
worst she will take a duke or an English lord, or even a 
young American with the proper number of millions,” 
and the last we hear of her “ she may be seen every even- 
ing at the Casino of the Baths of Lucca, confiding to 
every new-comer that she has married her daughter to a 
pearl of a prince.” Is not this rather a poor collection 
of mothers? They add piquancy to the tales, and under 
James’s touch even their faults acquire a certain delicacy, 
but as a picture of life is it not oppressive ? 


With the heroines it is quite another matter. Whenever 
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they appear, we are under a charm. They seem to carry 
with them an atmosphere like that which enveloped the 
ancient gods when they walked among men. They are 
appareled in beauty. Too much weight of language to 
describe them would be like dropping a rock on a violet, 
and James, whose plastic English can be molded to any 
shade of thought, clouds them with a certain indefiniteness. 
No limits are set to their beauty. We learn that the hero 
is dazzled, but we are not often taxed to make that difficult 
synthesis of unprecedented eyes, nose, and forehead which 
work the spell. They do not need to be positive like the 
old ladies, nor worldly like the chaperons, for their most 
trivial remark is illuminated by their beauty. Their 
characters also move in this cloud; they hold their feel- 
ings under a reserve; our imaginations are stretched to 
interpret their silences; we are never near enough to be 
familiar with them. Mrs. Headway is an exception, and 
it is hard to believe in her beauty, she is so clear-cut, so 
bald ; while Claire de Cintré is transcendent, like a lineless 
silver dawn. These are not ordinary mortals; there is 
only one in the galaxy who is homely and stupid—poor 
Catharine— but James has triumphed in making even her 
interesting ; we cannot help but pay a tribute to her sweet 
modesty and sad fate, although we know she was dowdy 
in her red satin with gold fringe. 

An impression prevails that Henry James has not 
patriotism, that ism which circumscribes one’s love of 
humanity by map boundaries; but I find it impossible to 
read his stories without feeling that he loves Americans. 
They are his favorites. He has a way of making them 
come out “ahead.” He founds their characters upon 
wholesomeness, good sense, naturalness, abounding kindli- 
ness, and generosity, and upon these he rears a very stun- 
ning superstructure of cleverness, cultivation—*“ they take 
the picturesque to heart’”’—of manners that win. They 
are the only people he endows with an imagination. Their 
faults or crudities spring oftenest from the fact that, reared 
in the clear air of our new world, they have not yet learned 
to view manners in the sophisticated light of older societies. 
Daisy Miller’s innocence has the sweetness of a child’s, 
and one loves the Dossons, although they say “ Well,” and 
‘“* Well, I guess,” forty-two times in the first chapter. He 
apparently despises the de-Americanized Americans. Run- 
ning through his stories is the moral that under a prolonged 
residence abroad the American degenerates. 

His English girls—the Tragic Muse is an exception 
everywhere—are apt to be of Lady Molyneux’s type, to 
whom Ralph Touchett says, in a purposely colorless way, 
“ Yes, pictures are very indispensable.” “They are so very 
pleasant,” she answers, “when it rains. It rains so very 
often.” Or of that of Lady Barb, who “took her fences like 
a grasshopper,” but “ never thought of things she had not 
seen.” Or of that of Miss Marchant: “ She had a hand- 
some, inanimate face . . . and the occasional command of 
a few short words. She asked Hyacinth with what pack he 
hunted, and whether he went in much for tennis, and she 
ate three muffins.” At a dinner in an English house the 
women are “handsome, half strangled in strings of pearl, 
with smooth, plain tresses, seeming to look at nothing in 
particular, supporting silence as if it were as becoming as 
candlelight.” 

The American girl is equally beautiful but more fragile, 
with a delicate complexion, and eyes “ that look as if they 
had just been sent home.” She dresses perfectly, and 
“gives an impression of quick movement, of abundant 
chatter, of excitable nerves, of irrepressible life.” She is 
spontaneous, amiable, clever, noble, holding her head high 
with a right-minded pride. 

One class of the American girl James has omitted, and 
yet she is to be seen spending a rapturous vacation in Eu- 
rope—the self-supporting girl. Henrietta Stackpole is the 
only one, and she is almost a satire on the clever woman, 
so frequent in America, who has an occupation that is an 
absorbing interest, who mingles with the whirl and yet 
retains her bloom, and to whom marriage is not an aim but 
a happy casualty. Laura Wing is a characteristic Ameri- 
ican, but James strikes a note false to her nobility and her 
American traditions when he depicts her regarding matri- 
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mony as the only exit from her homeless, moneyless state. 
When the tale ends she has made a home with distant rel- 
atives, and is actually receiving funds from Lady Dave- 
nant! To earn their own independence does not occur to 
his poor heroines. 

These delightful women share with the other characters 
a habit of introspection. They are self-conscious. If the 
incomparable Isabel has a fault, it is this. ‘ Don’t try so 
mueh to form your character,” Ralph said; “it’s like try- 
ing to pull open a rosebud.” 

They are admirably self-controlled, and are often domi- 
nated by “ ideas ” where one would expect heart impulses. 
But, when all has been said, they remain fascinating crea- 
tions. One’s interest never relaxes, not even in “ The Bos- 
tonians ” where Basil comes, on page one, to call upon the 
least winning, and is not released until page sixty-nine! 
Allenchain us, from the capricious Christina who sparkles 
like a crystal with a hundred facets to Catharine, who has 
the virtues of clear window glass. The golden apple be- 
longs to Isabel Archer. | 

As we close these charming stories it is with a sense of 
loneliness, as if the last guest had rustled from the draw- 
ing-room, and the Duchess’s butler were extinguishing the 


gas. 
A Cobweb Party 


By Annie C. Stearns 


The hostess of the present day is ever on the alert for 
the novel in social entertainments ; and when she has suffi- 
cient brains to originate something “ taking,” she is spoken 
of as “a bright, clever woman, abreast of the times,” and 
for each fresh bill of intellectual fare offered her guests 
she gains for her “cap” an additional “ feather.” 

One of the most rollicking, mirth-provoking of parlor 
entertainments ever thought out by a clever woman is the 
Cobweb Party, which is enjoyed not only by boys and girls 
but by grown ladies and gentlemen as well. The cobwebs 
are formed of different-colored twines woven in and out, 
extending “ upstairs, downstairs, and in my lady’s cham- 
ber.” The task of preparing the web is an all-day’s work 
for one; two, however, can work to better advantage. 
Put up in each room some main supports—two will do; 
picture-cord answers nicely; fasten it loosely from one 
picture-hook to another. Do not get the web too high ; 
better have the guests stoop a little in coming into the 
rooms than to rip their sleeves in reaching up when the 
fun of untangling the threads begins. Knots, of course, 
should not be tied, but the cords should be woven in and 
out, over the tops of bedsteads, around the legs of tables, 
through the gas fixtures, up the staircase, through the 
bannisters, on to the attic and cellar if desired, making a 
network so firm that one cannot distinguish between web 
and woof. 

For a party of fifty prepare the same numberof 
cards; write half of a familiar quotation on the cards 
to be placed on the plate for the gentlemen; finish 
the quotations on the cards for the ladies. The num- 
bers should correspond; for example, on one card 
write “Tom, Tom, the piper’s son,” with the answer on 
another, “Stole a pig and away he run.” These should 
each bear, on the opposite side of the card, “No.1.” For 
the next write “Sing a song of sixpence;” on the cor- 
responding card “ A pocketful of rye,” and on the backs 
of each “No. 2;” and so on up to the number required. 
Punch a hole in each card, and tie in a loop and bow of 
“ baby” ribbon to slip over a button of the dress. 

Pale pink is pretty tied in the ladies’ cards, pale blue 
in the gentlemen’s. 

When the guests have all arrived, pass the cards to the 
ladies, also the cards to the gentlemen. Matching quo- 
tations will banish any lingering reserve ; even strangers 
will then feel at ease. If for a party of fifty, for the sake 
of convenience, have half of the strings start from one 
room and half from the other. A card or slip of paper 
containing the number must be attached to the end of 
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each string to designate to whom it belongs. They can 
be looped over the portitre poles, near which the gentle- 
man of the house can stand in a chair to hand them 
down. 

For a ccmpany of fifty weave in twenty-five strings, as 
cne string ,is enough for a lady and her partner. When 
all have secured the ends of their strings, a bell is rung, and 
the fun begins. The ladies, being more nimble of fingers, 
wind the balls, their partners assisting by loosening the 
snarls, reaching, etc. No time is lost, but woe betide the 
luckless individual who breaks a string—the charm is 
broken, and the rules forbid the further looking for the 
missing link ; she and her partner in misery drop forever 
(for that evening at least) out of the game. 

The first couple finding the end of the string carry off 
the honors of the evening, and their efforts are rewarded 
by the presentation of a prize, which may consist of a box 
of bonbons, a bouquet of choice roses, or anything else 
the hostess chooses to give. A booby prize is generally 
given to the unfortunate couple who are last to untangle 
the web. Light refreshments, consisting of cake and ice- 
cream, or coffee and sandwiches, are much enjoyed after 
the active work just engaged in. 


% 
Shoes Worn in Colonial New England 


By Alice Morse Earle 


The universal foot-covering of the Pilgrim and Puritan 
planters were shoes, not boots. ‘“ Four hundred peare of 
shues ” were ordered for the one hundred emigrants to 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1628. Part of an order 
for these colonists were made according to this contract: 
“ Agreed with John Heuson to make eight peare of Welt 
neates leather shues closed on the outsydes with a seam; 
to be substanciall good ouer Leather of the bests and 2 
soles, the Inner soale of goode neates Leather, and the 
outer of tallowed backs.” “ Dekers of the best bend 
Lether ” were also carried to the new land for the purpose 
of making new shoes when these stout English ones were 
worn out, and a tannery was established at Ipswich in 
1634 to provide new leather. 

Many of these shoes that were furnished to the early 
planters were thirteen inches long, and were not made 
with pointed toes either; on such sturdy bases did the 
founders of the new colony rest. 

In Connecticut the leather-tanning and shoe-making 
trades were quickly established ; and it is painful to know 
that the founders of a “ state whose Desire was Religion 
and Religion alone” quickly learned to cheat in their 
shoe-making. As early as 1647 a large lot of the shoes 
made by the Connecticut planters proved grievously poor 
and unworthy—the thread weak, the leather weaker ; and 
lawsuits were quickly brought by the incensed shoe-buy- 
ers, When the matter was brought before the magistrates, 
Contractor Meigs tried to throw the blame on his work- 
man. ‘The latter in turn brought witnesses to prove that 
‘““Goodman Meigs said to Goodman Gregory, Flap them 
together, they are to go far enough,” and so he (Gregory) 
did flap them together as ordered. The leather, too, did 
not prove to be as represented, and in order to avoid 
further deception the Court decreed that “every Shoe- 
maker in the town mark all those shoes he makes of neates 
leather before he Sells them with an N upon the lap 
withinside below where they be tied.” At the same date 
the finest shoes were marked, in comical contrast to our 
modern slang, “N.G.” It is common to represent the 
Puritans as shod with buckled shoes, but certainly these 
New Haven colonists wore shoe-strings instead of buckles. 
The latter are not mentioned in the early inventories, but 
shoe-strings were important enough to be left by will, as 
by that of Mrs. Dillingham, of Ipswich. Perhaps they 
were “rich spangled marisco shoe-strings,” such as Dekker 
wrote of in 1633 in his “ Match Me in London.” 

If shoe-strings were valuable enough to be bequeathed, 
of course shoes would be also. William Replye, of Hing- 
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ham, a wealthy man, left “one paier of shoes to my son” 
by will. Scores of other instances could be given. 

Sizes were designated by numbers, as at the present 
day. From the inventory of the estate of Robert Turner, 
of Boston, in 1651, we learn that No. 11 shoes were worth 
45. 6d. a pair; No. 12 shoes, 4s. 8¢. a pair; No. 13 shoes, 
4s. 10d. a pair. In 1672 a law was proposed in Boston to 
prevent shoemakers from asking more than five shillings 
a pair for sizes 11 and 12. Laws were enacted in other 
communities to prevent extortionate prices. In Connecti- 
cut in 1676 shoemakers could have only “ five pence half 
penny a size for all playne & wooden heeled shoes, and 
seven pence halfpenny a size for well wrought French 
Falls.” French Fall shoes, whatever they were, remained 
in style for some time. Runaway Indian servants were 
advertised in the “‘ Boston News Letter” of October, 1711, © 
and of September, 1713, as wearing “ French Fall Shoes.” 

The advertisements of runaways at that date showa 
vast variety of styles. One in 1712 wore “Square To’d 
Shoes with Steel Buckles ;” another, in 1707, wore “ Round 
to’d Shoes ;” a third, in 1711, had a ‘‘ New pair Wooden 
Heeled Shoes ;” and, in 1716, one had “old shoes with 
strings in them.” By 1723 “low leather heels” appear, 
and shoe-buckles of steel, brass, and silver, even on negro 
slaves. 

Of women’s shoes in the seventeenth century we know 
but little. Doubtless the Puritan dames and maids followed 
closely in shape and material the shoes of the Puritan 
goodmen. Pointed shoes came in style by 1730, and, like 
those of English ladies of fashion, were of thin material. 
In 1740 “Mourning Shoes” appeared in the Boston 
“ Evening Post,” and in April, 1742, in the same paper, 
Mrs. Nutmaker advertised that she had at the Three Sugar | 


‘Loaves and Cannister “ Womens fine Silk, flower’d Rus- 


sel, white callimanco, Black Russel, Black Shammy, & 
Girls Flower’d Russel Shoes, Black Velvet, white Damask, 
& flower’d silk Clogs. Womens black & childrens red 
Morocco shoes and pumps;” a pretty variety, surely. 
These shoes were not at all cheap. In 1748, in the Boston 
“ Independent Advertiser,” appeared this notice : “‘ Greatest 
Variety of Beautiful Silk Shoes as has been imported in 
many years. Russel and Callimanco Shoes 52s 6d a 
pair ;”’ and the silk and damask ones were higher priced 
still. 

“ John Hoses” shoes were great favorites for many years, 
and were sold everywhere. In 1764 Jolly Allen, the enter- 
prising Boston shopkeeper, advertised “‘ John Hoses shoes 
at 56s. Silk Shoes at 6s. Neat made Russel shoes at 47s 
6d, and Lyn made shoes at 36s.” This last item brings 
us to a very important feature in shoe wearing in America— 
the manufacture of shoes in Lynn. Shoes were made in 
that town as early as 1670—coarse shoes with straps and 
buckles—and the manufacture constantly increased. By 
1750 women’s shoes of fine quality were made with “ white 
and russet bands closely stitched with waxed threads.” 
The toes were pointed and heels were high, “ crosscut, 
common, court and wurtemburgh” heels. In 1763 “ Best 
Lynn made shoes” were advertised in Boston papers— 
“womens callimanco Shoes of all colours and sizes made 
by the neatest handed workmen in Lynn at 38s a pair 
and cheaper by the quantity.” The manufacture of shoes 
in Lynn increased so in quantity and quality that it com- 
pletely revolutionized the trade. 

Women’s shoes were made of still other materials than 
have been mentioned—damask, cloth, everlasting. Avis 
Binney had for sale in 1751 “womens best Damask 
Worsted shoes in fashionable colours, viz: Saxon blue, 
green, pink colour, and white;” so it is plain that very 
light-colored shoes prevailed at that date. In 1782 came 
on the brig Sally to Providence a large stock of “ em- 
broidered shoe Vamps” and “ Sattinet patterns for Ladies’ 
shoes of various colours with a set Flower in the Vamp.” 
So we see that women’s shoes disappeared with the Revo- 
lution, and with republican simplicity /adies’ shoes came in. 
Low heels, too, made their appearance, no heels even, 
sandal-shaped foot-gear, about the year 1790. “ Very low 
heels” had been advertised in the Boston “ Evening Post” 
of 1764, but I fancy they were on servants’ shoes. Chil- 
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dren’s shoes followed the fashions of theirelders. Boys 
wore leather and kid, and little girls had “ silk Damask, 
red moroco and flowered russel shoes.” 

All these vari-colored and vari-shaped shoes for women’s 
and ladies’ wear had thin soles. I have never seen a pair 
of century-old shoes, no matter what the material, with 
anything but “paper soles.” Hence the vast sale and 
wear of clogs, goloshes, and pattens. 

At intervals throughout the century buckles of different 
sizes and materials were worn on women’s shoes, but it is 
impossible to give the exact dates of such wear. “ Sorted 
Colours of Shoe Roses,” as advertised in the Salem “ Ga- 
zette ” df July, 1784, had also their day, alternating with 
buckles and ferret shoe-strings in favor. 

In the cases at the Essex Institute at Salem and in the 
Museum of Art at Boston may be seen handsome shoes 
that were worn by women in the past century ; high-heeled, 
pointed-toed, of as rich material as the gowns, they are 
broader in the sole across the ball of the foot than would 
now be considered elegant or graceful. 


A Problem in Proportion 


In Two Parts.—IlI. 
By Isabella M. Andrews 


“Helen Framley,” she said, solemnly, “I have spent 
every penny of my last month’s allowance in dues to the 
various organizations I belong to! Just look here—two 
dollars and a half for the lecture course, the same for the 
concert course, and two dollars for my ‘Collegiate 
Weekly ;’ a dollar for the Association membership, five 
for the Guild building fund, one for the Zulu girl, five for 
the gymnasium ticket, one for the Choral Union, two for 
the freshman spread to the sophomores—it was a shame I 
hadn’t paid that before—two dollars for church and 
Sunday-school and Mission Circle collections, one to the 
tennis association, one for my share of The Christian 
Union—you know we buy them and then send them over 
to the hospital—and where the other five dollars have 
gone I don’t know, but I suppose in helping to send 
flowers to one of Mrs. Devine’s At Homes, and contribut- 
ing to that picture the girls gave to Room Twenty-four, 
and other little things I must have forgotten to put down. 
Anyway, I haven’t paid for my board or room rent or 
washing, and my money is all gone. I'll have to ask 
father for more, and how I hate to !” 

Beyond the necessary first directions, Helen had offered 
Alice no advice believing that each must fight out her own 
battle and would be the wiser for her mistakes. But, 
absorbed in her own work, she did not fully understand 
how deeply involved Alice was getting until one day, 
toward the end of the first term, after a long afternoon in the 
library, she entered their rooms to find everything in the 
disorder suggestive of hurried packing, Alice gone, and a 
note pinned. to the tablecloth. 

“Dear Helen,” it read, “I have disgraced you and 
everybody, and have gone home to bury myself /orever 
from the world. I’ll send you some money to pay my 
bills, if you will. Forgive me. ALICE.” 

Staring around in blank amazement for some clue to 
this harrowing mystery, a crumpled paper on the sofa 
caught her eye. ‘Tearing it open, she read : 


“Miss Alice Strong: You are hereby notified that your 
work is not giving satisfaction to the Faculty, and requested 
to call at the President’s office Saturday morning at ten 


o’clock. C. M. Laturop, Sec’y.” 


And she was gone! The train left at six, and Helen 
had not left the library till then. | 

“‘ She thought it was equal to being expelled !”” groaned 
Helen. “And it isn’t anything. She could just have 
given up some of the outside things, and made up every- 
thing before examinations. I ought to have taken better 
care of her, but I didn’t know how deep she was getting 
in, and I thought she’d find out by and by that she couldn’t 
do everything, and settle down to a half-loaf like the rest 
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of us. But I ought to have known, selfish thing! and I’ll 
never forgive myself! Now I must bestir myself, and 
what sha// I do? I'll go to Dr. Devine the first thing in 
the morning, anyway. I know I can clearit up a little. 
Poor Alice |” 

Poor Alice, indeed! Proud, high-spirited Alice, sensi- 
tive to every spur, passionately ambitious to be at the 
head in everything—could anything have hurt her more 
cruelly than this? When she walked in upon her family 
at the breakfast-table the next morning, she bore herself 
with outward calmness through the first outburst of sur- 
prise and delight. Still calmly, she told her story. Her 
father was grave at first; but after one or two skillfully 
put questions he began to look relieved, and said he would 
write to his old friend Dr. Devine and see what arrange- 
ments could be made. Tom said she was a muff to leave 
for such a little thing—might have happened to any fel- 
low. But when her mother said, bravely, “ Well, mother’s 
glad to get her girl back again on any terms,” and drew 
her down and kissed her in the old way, Alice—for she 
knew her mother’s disappointment was keener than any 
one’s else—gave way to the first tears she had shed since 
reading that bitter letter. 

“T didn’t do a pin’s worth in any of them!” she sobbed 
incoherently. “I knew it all the ti-i-ime !” 

“Bless the deary!” said Nurse Winkum, coming in 
just then with the waffles. “Can’t any of you see she’s 
down sick? Git her mght to bed, Mis’ Strong, and I'll 
fetch her up some of my bitter tea; it’ll tune her up in no 
time.” 

And, in spite of her protests, Alice went to bed, and stayed 
there a week, making up lost sleep, resting exhausted 
nerves, and at the same time avoiding the useless humilia- 
tion of giving the real reason of her return. 

“She has suffered enough,” said her father, decisively. 
“ Besides that, it is the fall in her own estimation, not in 
that of others, that hurts her. Let people think she came 
home on account of her health. If that is deceit, she can 
take out the penalty in bearing the ‘I told you so’s’ of 
the people who were sure her health would give out.” 

She came downstairs a week later, convinced that she 
would never smile again, and would probably not live 
long. Her parents, both wise and tender, forbore to urge 
or influence her directly, hoping that common sense and 
courage would conquer pride and lead her to do the right 
thing of her own accord. And after a few weeks of mop- 
ing, her thoughts unconsciously began to take a brighter 
turn, her books came out, and life seemed worth living 
again. Her father and mother exchanged satisfied glances 
even when she began to quarrel with Tom, and Tom him- 
self seemed filled with a praiseworthy desire to test her 
spirit in wordy wars. Through the day he was absent in 
the city office of the architect with whom he was studying 
his profession. But he spent the evenings at home draw- 
ing, and many were the discussions between the two; for 
Tom drew technically and Alice naturally, and helped him 
more than he was willing to confess, though he did once 
say that “she seemed to know how to make a thing look 
like a thing.” 

“ Well, then, do let me make a suggestion about that 
tower,” she said in answer to this gracious remark. “ Don’t 
you see that it is too large for the_rest of the building, and 
your angles aren’t plain enough to show the different 
faces? Just let me put a line in there. Isn’t that better ?” 

“ Yes,” grumbled Tom. “ Wonder if I can patch it up!” 

“Why, yes,” said Alice, meditatively ; “it’s only a mis- 
take in proportion. Or it wouldn’t be any great under- 
taking to take a fresh sheet and begin again.” 

“Can’t you think of some one else that has made a 
mistake in proportion, my daughter?” asked her father, 
from behind his paper. 

“And might take a fresh sheet and begin again?” 
added her mother, suggestively. 

Alice had a short, sharp struggle with herself. She 
had not theught quite so definitely before of facing her 
giant and slaying him. But with the thought came courage ; 
with courage, hope ; with hope, resolve. 

“T’ll do it, father,” she said, humbly, “and thank you 
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for giving me the chance. Only, mayn’t I wait till fall and 
get a fresh start? I should only stumble through the rest 
of the year if I went back now, my class is so far ahead 
by this time.” 

“ | think myself it will be better for you to wait until 
fall,” said her father, “and I am proud of my daughter 
because she is willing to try again. Humility is better 
than confidence, and the willingness to acknowledge a 
mistake and begin over is the next best thing to making 
no mistakes, which wouldn’t be human. And as you’ve 
erred by going to one extreme, my dear, you must let me 
caution you against the other. Select a few of the best 
outside attractions—as many as you can do justice to— 
and then stick to the books, but don’t be a bookworm.” 

“No,” said Tom, industriously drawing his tower too 
small this time, “ don’t be a prig.” 


Letters to and from New Friends 


We have now begun a new year, and so it is a good 
time to begin to lay plans for next Christmas. I was told 
the other day of two ladies whose conversation, overheard 
in one of the stores, indicated that they had started out 
to buy their presents for next year, and that has encour- 
aged me to make some suggestions to the young readers 
of The Christian Union. We all know how much more 
we value a gift if it comes from some one we know. A 
dear little baby whom I love sent me a tiny owl for my 
Christmas, and I do not think that anything I have seems 
dearer to me than this expression of thought and friend- 
ship ; and last year a little yellow pin-cushion, covered 
with lace, came, and it has been a message of love every 
single day through the year, because the dear little girl 
who made it is my friend, and proves it in many ways. 
Now, we sometimes have friends—and if we have not we 
ought to have—who have very little money, and who 
could not possibly make any return to us except in friend- 
ship; but there may be some young readers of The Chris- 
tian Union who are unfortunate enough not to have poor 
friends, and it is to them especially that Iappeal. Last year 
at this time there were two boys, one living in a beautiful 
home in one of the suburban towns of New Jersey, with 
everything in his life to make it beautiful and healthful and 
help him to be a good man; the other living in the top 
floor of a tenement-house in the East Side of New York— 
the latter a little crippled boy, not only crippled in body 
but crippled in mind, who has known what it is to be 
hungry and cold and really friendless, who has lived on 
two cents a day, and yet through it all he has been a 
perfect little hero, he has been so cheerful. Now, in The 
Christian Union there appeared just a little bit of a sketch 
about this poor boy. The boy who lived in the beauti- 
ful home insisted on his mother’s writing to find out 
whether that boy of whom he read in The Christian Union 
was a “real live boy,” as, if he were, he wanted to do 
something for him at Christmas. The tenement-house 
boy wanted, above all things, a goat ; but what could a boy 
living on the top floor of a tenement-house in New York 
do with a goat? What he really wanted was a pet, some- 
thing that would be really his to love and care for, to 
feed, that he could train to know him; but goats were 
about the ‘only thing that he knew anything about that 
seemed at all possible for him to own. Well, the little 
boy out in the country wrote a note to the tenement-house 
boy and asked him what he would like to have for Christ- 
mas. I wish that I had kept the letter that the little 
tenement-house boy sent in reply to this, but I only re- 
member one sentence, which was, “I would like anything 
you would like to have for Christmas, Stephen. What do 
you think you would like?” Two or three letters were 
exchanged between the two boys, until a feeling of real 
friendship and interest was developed, although they had 
not seen each other. Christmas morning a canary-bird in 
a pretty cage came to the top floor of that tenement-house 
from the boy in the country to the boy in the city, and 
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the following letter, written by a friend, was sent in 
reply : 
My Dear Stephen: | 

The bird was real nice, and I thank you real much for it. The 
bird sings nice. Sunday morning it waked all of my family up. 
I love it very much. Write me what you got off Santa Claus. 
I got a drum an’ a fife, an’ I got a warm muffle for my neck, an’ I 
got candy an’ nuts an’ apples an’ oranges, an’ I got a pair of 
warm shoes of Santa Claus, but Santa Claus is goin’ to change 
‘em; an’ I got two pair of warm stockings, an’ a big tin top, 
but I gave it away to my little brother, who is in a ‘sylum, an 
I got a pair of horse-reins with three big bells, an’ a picture- 
book from a boy in Orange. ‘ . 

I wish, Stephen, that I could see you sometime. Do you 
ever come here? Have you got any sisters? I thank your 
mamma for all about the letter that you wrote. I send you a 
kiss; and your little brother. How did he come ?—the bird? 
By the train? I will try to keep the bird happy. We bought ita 
bath-tub, and it took a bath two times to-day, and it sang real 
nice, and my father is going to buy it a chain. 

Your friend, WULFY. 

Don’t you think Christmas found two happy boys, and 
that 1892 is going to be a better year because these two 
boys know something of each other? I spent Christmas 
among the poor children, just wandering about where there 
were thousands of children gathered to get Christmas 
presents, and where there were only a few poor children 
to get Christmas presents, and I learned a great many 
things ; but the best lesson I learned was the one taught 
me by Stephen—that the present that goes with a personal 
knowledge is the one that gives the most pleasure and 1s 
the most helpful; and so I suggest to all the young read- 
ers of The Christian Union that you begin now, the begin- 
ning of this year, to know some poor boy or girl whom you 
can correspond with ; that you learn to be their friend, and 
that, if you live in the country, you invite them to spend a 
week with you next summer, or else see that a way 1s pro- 
vided for them to spend a week in the country next sum- 
mer, and that you let them know that you only give what 
you would take if your places were exchanged. Learn to 
love them, and teach them to love you. 

I wish I could tell you all of the things that I saw Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day in New York, but | cannot. 
For instance, Christmas night I saw three hundred children 
gathered to receive presents. There was a great deal 
that was disagreeable; there was a great deal that made 
you feel sorry; but there were some things that made you 
feel glad. The presents were handed out over a broad 
table. They were piled up on the tables back of the peo- 
ple who were giving them out; and don’t you think this 
was a beautiful thing—for a boy about twelve years old to 
come up, and, leaning over the table, say, confidentially, 
to one of the young ladies, “ Please give me that little woolly 
dog for my baby brother,” and, when it was handed to 
him, to have him take it and not even stop for the bag 
of popcorn, he was so eager to get out and give thé woolly 
dog to his little brother, or put it in his stocking? I 
shall always feel sorry that I did not know the little girl 
whom I saw inthe Madison Square Garden after all the pres- 
ents had been given out. Her grandmother had taken her 
up there, but the grandmother,was not very strong, and the 
little girl was very small, and so they were among the 
numbers who got nothing. While the band was playing, 
the old grandmother took the little girl and began waltzing 
with her, and there they went, round and round, skipping, 
skipping, whirling and whirling in time to the music, the 
little*girl really made so happy that she forgot that she 
had received no present, and actually went out of the 
Garden with her face full of smiles and her eyes bright 
with excitement. I shall always feel sorry I did not know 
that little girl And then I shall feel sorry if some of the 
young readers of The Christian Union do not want to 
know the two little sisters and brothers that I found on 
Twenty-sixth Street, who lived away down town and had 
walked up, but got to Madison Square Garden too late to get 
in, and so had no Christmas present. I have their names 
and address, and I think they need friends, and so, if some 
of you who read this will write to me, addressing Mary Wil- 
lis, care of The Christian Union, I shall be very glad to call, 


New York, December 17, ’91. 
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in your name, on this family and find out just what kind of 
friendship they need most. Do not wait until the week 
before Christmas before you begin being a Christ-child, 
but begin at the very beginning of the year, not to do for 
a whole crowd of children, but to do for one child just 
what you would want done for you if your life were lived 
where there were only dirt and noise and confusion and 
hunger and cold, where love and friendship and good 
wishes were almost unknown. 


* 


An Interesting Auction 


There has just been held in Paris an auction that would 
be intensely interesting to the children of all countries. 
The toys that have been used by the royal children of 
France were sold at auction. A little doll less than 
twelve inches high, dressed in armor of the time of Louis 
XIII., sold for 615 francs. A thousand francs were paid 
for a tiny set of carriages carved in wood, with escorts of 
little wooden soldiers. These were made in the time when 
Napoleon I. was First Consul of France; and how every 
little girl’s heart would thrill at the thought of a kitchen 
that was an exact model of those used in the time of 
Louis XVI., and made at that time! Then a charming 
doll, dressed in a Watteau costume of broché silk, brought 
111 francs. Poor Marie Antoinette’s doll, dressed in the 
original faded brocaded silk, was sold for 1,800 francs. 
Just imagine the joy of the boy who got a clumsy wooden 
horse, with a broken nose and only three legs, that there 
iS every reason to believe was owned by the great Napoleon 
when he was a baby! Really, it brings the kings and 
queens of France quite near to one’s heart to know that 
at some time they really played with dolls and kitchens, 
and that the great Napoleon, whom we always think of as 
leading soldiers to victory, or sitting in loneliness on the 
Island of St. Helena, really loved a clumsy wooden horse, 
and probably cried when it lost its leg. 


& 
Sunday Afternoon 


The Suffering Servant’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Into the midst of his prophecy of great and glad tidings 
Isaiah breaks with this question and this pathetic strain : 
‘Who hath believed our report? . . . He is despised and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief.” Who is this suffering servant whom Isaiah sees thus 
in a vision, a clear vision, as his prophecy proceeds? Ap- 
parently he does not himself know. In the forty-first chap- 
ter (verses 8, 9) Israel is himself the servant of the Lord. 
“Thou, Israel, art my servant, Jacob whom I have chosen. 
. . » Thou art my servant; I have chosen thee, and not 
cast thee away.” In the forty-ninth chapter the prophet 
is the servant sent to Israel and Jacob (verses 5, 6) : “And 
now, saith the Lord that formed me from the womb to be 
his servant, to bring Jacob again to him, . . . It is a light 
thing that thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel : I 
will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth.” But 
in chapter liii. it is neither Israel nor Isaiah that is the 
servant, but an unknown who is “ despised and rejected 
of men,” who is wounded and bruised for the iniquities of 
his people. 

At first this may seem like a confusion of thought, but 
if we look into it more deeply I am sure that we shall see 
into, not a confusion of thought, but a great and deep and 
important truth. The nation which is charged with a 
mission to the world is itself a servant of God among the 
nations; and the preachers and prophets who are charged 
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with a mission to the nation are the servants of God to 
that nation ; and, above all, the type of God himself, fulfill- 
ing the prophecy which is in them all, is the one supreme 
Servant, accomplishing the Lord’s mission for and through 
all nations, for and through all prophets, apostles, and — 
servants. It is, then, through the ministry of a nation to 
other nations, and through the ministry of a prophet to 
his own people, that we are to see and interpret the min- 
istry of the Messiah to all peoples and all epochs. The 
same truth is illustrated and exemplified in the New Tes- 
tament in such declarations as that of Christ, that no man 
can be his follower who does not take up his cross and 
follow in the footsteps of the Christ; in such declarations 
as that of Paul, that he fills up in his own body that which 
is lacking in the suffering of Christ; in such declarations 
as that of John, that the redeemed have washed their robes 
white in the blood of the Lamb—that is, have participated 
in his sacrifice and service. Mysterious to us the doctrine 
of the Atonement may be, yet it illustrates the need of 
suffering and passion in the world’s Redeemer; but we 
are to see it, if at all, reflected as in a glass darkly from 
our own lesser but like experience. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the prophet’s conception of 
the servant changes and grows as his conception of the 
nation’s need changes and grows. I assume that seventy- 
five ora hundred years have elapsed between the thirty-ninth 
and the fortieth chapters of Isaiah; that the book which 
we are now studying is the second Isaiah, written at or 
near the close of the captivity, and that the first verses of 
the fortieth chapter are the first verses of his prophecy. 
Thus when the prophet begins, his word is only one of con- 
solation. He is pressed down with the sense of the sor- 
row of his people, and it seems to him that she has been 
more than adequately punished, “she hath received of the 
Lord’s hands double for all her sins.” But, as he reflects 
more and more upon the condition of his people, he feels 
more and more profoundly his people’s sinfulness ; he sees 
that Israel is not fit to be the Lord’s servant, but must be 
fitted by the voice and ministry of its prophets; and then 
he sees that its prophets are not fit to be the Lord’s ser- 
vants, but this service must be rendered for them and for 
their people by some one yet to come. Thus it is the 
sense of salvation grows with the consciousness of sin, and 
one cannot be without the other. 


Did Isaiah understand his own prophecy? Did he 
know of whom he was speaking? It is doubtful. Genius 
often says more than it comprehends. The greatest men 
build better than they know. It is reasonable to suppose 
that Isaiah had but a dim vision of a Messiah bearing in 
his own person the sins of his own nation; but to us his- 
tory interprets what may have been vague to Isaiah, and 
must have been vague to his hearers. The central fact 
in Christ’s life is that “he was a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.” He entered not only into the 
pains but into the penalties of humanity; he felt not only 
their griefs, but their sins. The guilt of the human race 
entered his soul as the guilt of a‘son enters the soul of 
his mother. He suffered both with and for humanity, and, 
explain it as we may, we cannot be true to ourselves or to 
truth if we endeavor to explain away the fact that in his 
bearing of our burdens we are set free. Yet we shall cer- 
tainly fail to enter into the sacred mystery of this passage 
if we think he bore simply the penalty, and that by his 
suffering we are simply set free from the penalty. This is 
not the prophet’s declaration. With his stripes we are 
healed, and the Lord hath laid on him the éniguity of us 
all. if we are to try to get at the heart of this passage 
and at the heart of the truth of the Gospel shadowed forth 
in this passage, we must ask ourselves, not, How can the 
guilty be released from punishment through the punish- 
ment of the innocent? but, How can the guilty be cured 
of their sin by the suffering of the innocent? And in try- 
ing to answer this question we must find the answer in the 
mirror of human experience. 


He who would save his brother aSyer sin must for 
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this service have two qualifications: a great hatred for 
and abhorrence of the iniquity, and yet a great pity and 
compassion for the iniquitous. He must at the same time 
abhor the lie and pity the liar; abhor the adultery and pity 
the adulterer. The man or woman who is doing successful 
missionary work among the vicious and the degraded is 
not the one to whom vice and degradation are foibles, 
faults, imperfections, superficial negligences, but one who 
hates them all with a perfect hatred, who is sickened by 
them, and yet whose hatred turns to love and pity, to a 
great desire to reclaim and recover from iniquity, because 
it is coupled with a great faith in the dormant divinity in 
man, and in the power of God to awaken it and make it 
living and potent. In every such soul consecrated to the 
work of redemption there is a conflict, and there is a 
sorrow born of the conflict. This conflict between wrath 
and pity, justice and mercy, which is the common experi- 
ence of all high and holy natures engaged in the work of 
redemption, has been by theology rightly attributed to 
God, as it is attributed to him by the Bible. Each of 
these two conflicting elements has been by poetry personi- 
fied in order to give a clearer and a more definite concep- 
tion of its reality, as for example in Mrs. Browning’s 
beautiful verse : 


How kind Thou art! Thou didst not choose 
To joy in him for ever so; 

But that embrace Thou wouldst not lose 
For vengeance, didst for love forego. 


_ Theology has erred in turning this poetic personifica- 
tion into a dogma, and representing the atonement as 
though one person of the Trinity were all pity, and the 
other person of the Trinity were all wrath and justice, 
and one must appease him before sin could be forgiven. 
But, painful as this terrible misrepresentation is, it is a 
sublime truth, the truth represented to us by our own 
experience, the truth that God must reconcile himself to 
the sinner, in order to reconcile the sinner to himself; the 
truth that there are in the heart of God both these elements 
of righteousness and pity, or this mingled quality of pitiful 
righteousness, or righteous pitifulness, without which 
health and healing cannot pass from the holy to the unholy ; 
the truth that the passion of Jesus Christ is not the ulti- 
mate and final fact, but is itself a revelation of the fact, 
still deeper, that God himself bears in his own heart the 
burden of humanity’s sins, takes upon himself the iniquity 
of us all, and by his own entering into the shame of our 
sin enables us to enter into the peace and joy of his holi- 
ness. 


Ido not seek here in a paragraph to solve the mystery 
of the passion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. I 
wish only to indicate that if we are ever to find a solution 
for that mystery, it must be by a deeper life, a diviner 
life, a real participation ourselves in that passion, We 
cannot take out from the Bible its revelation of the suffer- 
ing Messiah without taking the Messiah out altogether. 
We cannot take that revelation out and still leave the 
Gospel the glad tidings that it is, and has been. Refus- 
ing to entertain the conception of God which compels us 
to believe that he exacts the penalty for sin, that he does 
not forgive, but only transfers the penalty to another ; 
refusing to accept the conception which imagines him to 
be bound by his own laws, so that he cannot forgive though 
he would, unless some one else has satisfied the penalty 
and met the requirements of the law; refusing to accept 
that conception which regards the passion as a mere 
dramatic exhibition of suffering for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a moral impression on awe-stricken spectators, we 
must yet see beneath all these misconceptions a truth 
which they have endeavored, though failing, to interpret, 
and we must find that interpretation in the deeper experi- 
ence of our own soul, not try to satisfy ourselves by 
Sweeping away with these imperfect and inadequate 
philosophies the transcendent and sublime fact of his- 
tory and experience which they have endeavored to 
express. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 


Christ Died for You. Are You Living for 
Him? Christian Endeavor Day 


For the week ending Januarv 31, 1892. 
(Isa. liii., 4-9; Rom. xii., i.) 


The sacrifice on Calvary, manifesting as it did the 
mercy and the love of God, was the most eloquent plea 
God himself could make for the service as well as the love 
of men. We Protestants disdain the crucifix, but if the 
image of the Supreme Offering were before the eye of the 
soul while God’s servants declare his mzssage and while 
the Spirit pleads with us in the silence of communion, we 
would be more ready to conform our lives to that image.  ~ 

To live for Christ is not to live for self, and this means 
much, We may, to the eyes of others, be doing God’s 
work and God’s will in a greater measure than they, and 
yet may never have made a complete sacrifice of self. 
Something we cling to that in many another would ripen 
into actual sin, and all the while we complain because our 
service and our zeal are intermittent. Only by the com- 
plete sacrifice which we know God means us to make 
can we truly live for Christ. 

Said Savonarola to the people of Florence, ‘‘ God is my 
witness that but for your sakes I would willingly live as a 
turtle in the depths of the forest, singing low to my 
Beloved, who is mine and I am his. For you I toil, for 
you I languish, for you my nights are spent in watching, 
and my soul melteth away for very heaviness.” There is 
too much of sin, of want, of wretchedness, of burden-bear- 
ing, in the world for any one who has accepted salvation 
from the pierced hand of a crucified Redeemer to build 
for his soul a pleasure-house or to seek for peace and 
happiness apart from the lives of the needy. Because 
Christ’s prayer sanctions our being in the world and gives 
assurance of protection from the evil, we dare to walk in 
the midst of the world’s pleasures; and yet we fear to 
carry healing into the haunts of sin, lest we be defiled. 
What a misconception ! 

St. Paul says, “ Be not conformed to the spirit of the 
age, governed by its thoughts, its methods, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, the accepting 
of the Christ-standard of living.” And how this will sim- 
plify life ; for by this means, he says, we may know “ what 
is the will of God, even the thing which is good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect.” Our perplexity in regard to the | 
work God asks of us in the midst of so many demands 
upon our time and thought, our anxiety under so many 
burdens, but bear witness to the fact that we have not 
given ourselves wholly to Christ. 

“ A living sacrifice” is what St. Paul pleads for. Death 
might be a glad release from the never-ending strife be- 
tween what we long to be and what we are, from en- 
tanglements and responsibilities, but to live and bear all 
these for the sake of him who died for us, to be wholly 
his, to know no life divided from him, to work for him 
wherever a soul-need cries out to us, to walk as he walked, 
not pleasing himself, yet not according to the standards of 
men, but according to his Father’s will, to count not our 
lives dear unto ourselves—this is “a /iving sacrifice.” 
Are we living for him? This question may well come 
home to us, as we again unitedly thank God for his good- 
ness in opening the way of service through the Society of 
Christian Endeavor. Have we made the best use of our 
opportunity? Are we following on to know the Lord? 

References: Matt. x., 39—xx., 21, 22, 27, 28; John i., 
29—V1., 51, 57-—XV., 13-16—xvii., 18—xxi., 15-17; Acts 
xx., 24; Rom. v., 7, 8—vi., 1-5, 11, 22—xvi., 7, 8; I 
Cor. vi., 19, 20; Gal. i, 3, 4—ii., 19, 20—iii., 13 ; Eph. 
v., 1, 2; Phil. i., 20, 21—1ti., 5-8; Col. iii., 1-3; Titus 
li., 14; Heb. ix., 12-14; 1 Pet. i., 18-21—iv., 1, 2; 1 
John iii., 16; Rev. v., 9, 10. 

Daily Readings: (1) John x., 7-18; (2) 2 Cor. v., 
14-21; (3) 1 John iv., g-21; (4) 1 Pet. ii, 19-25; (5) 
Heb. xiii., 12-16; (6) Matt. xxv., 31-46; (7) Isa. lili, 
4-9; Rom. xii., 1. 
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Religious News 


The Students’ Movement 


The work now being carried on in this city and elsewhere for 
young men by young men under the general name given above 
is so significant in its methods and of such constantly growing 
importance that it merits a careful study. The name itself is 
not altogether a fortunate one, as the work done is sometimes 
confused with the Students’ Volunteer Movement for Missions, 
and the phrase is also sometimes used in a general sense to 
describe Christian work among educated men the world over. 
What we are now speaking of is an organization of students in 
the eighteen colleges and professional schools of New York City 
for the purpose of promoting among the seven thousand mem- 
bers of these institutions “acquaintance, fellowship, Christian 
living, and aggressive Christian work.” The origin of the Move- 
ment was in a Medical Students’ Christian Union founded in 
1867 by the New York City Young Men’s Christian Association. 
This small beginning was greatly reinforced in 1871 by the 
active interest of Professor William H. Thomson, M.D., LL.D., 
of the University Medical College, who then started his Bible 
class for medical students which this winter enters its twenty- 
first year. In 1887 Professor Henry Drummond, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, aroused such enthusiasm by his addresses in New 
York that the work was enlarged to include all students of the 
city, and the present name of “ Students’ Movement” was 
adopted. There has been a steady growth since Professor 
Drummond’s visit, until to-day the Movement is enrolled as a 
separate branch of the city Association, with a secretary devot- 
ing his whole time to the work, and with a separate building as 
headquarters. 

Examining the general work of the organization, we find that 
it comprises: 1. Union meetings. About once each month, on 
Sunday evenings, meetings are held, for students only, in the 
concert hall of the Metropolitan Opera-House. Prominent men 
of the different professions ‘make the addresses; for instance, 
President Low, Chancellor ‘MacCracken, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Professor William H. Thomson, will speak on different phases 
of Evolution, and some prominent lawyer will talk on the “ Legal 
Evidences of Christianity.” 2. Union receptions. At least 
three times during the winter, receptions for all students are 
held. 3. Special sermons to students. Occasionally sermons 
are given by city pastors in their own churches on subjects of 
special interest to students; thus, Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 
preached last year on the subject, “1f We Accept Evolution, 
Must We Give Up God and the Bible?” 4. On Sunday after- 
noon at five o’clock, in Association Hall, Professor William H. 
Thomson is conducting his Bible class for medical students. 
His theme this year is “ The Scriptural Teaching of Human 
Nature.” 

The local work includes devotional meetings and Bible classes. 
During last winter in the different colleges there were conducted 
weekly nine different meetings ; ¢. g.,the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons held one on Fridays and a Bible class on Sundays, 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College and University Medical 
College each had a weekly meeting. Simultaneously, organized 
personal work is carried on. In the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons several groups of seven have been formed for the 
purpose of helping each other and helping others towards the 
Christian life. They are called the “ Christian Sevens,” and 
the members-are so convinced that the idea is good that they 
are spreading it through the other colleges of the city and 
country. 

The main feature of this winter’s work is to be the development 
of the usefulness of the new headquarters. The Movement has 
leased No. 136 Lexington Avenue (between Twenty-ninth and 
Thirtieth Streets), and has thereby secured a house admirably 
adapted to its purposes. Its location is particularly fortunate. 
It is situated within five minutes’ walk of where over two thou- 
sand medical students and over fifteen hundred other students 
attend lectures, and therefore is in an educational center larger 
than Yale and Princeton together. While each of these uni- 
versities has a building and an employed secretary for its 
Association, and also regular daily and Sunday religious exer- 
cises, it should be remembered that in this larger educational 
center there is little or no recognition that matriculates have 
any religious nature. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has touched the life of many a student, and the churches have 


influenced many more, but both the officers of the Association 
and the ministers in the churches have repeatedly said that 
they have reached only a small part of the stream of seven 
thousand young men who are to be such a power in our country. 
They have wished the Movement success, and have really made 
the Movement succeed by their efforts. 


The Movement is, 
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however, essentially by students as well as for students. The 
members of the different colleges are the men who are influenc- 
ing their associates, guided and helped by the clergy and Asso- 
ciation leaders. The work is growing; opportunities are multi- 
plying, until these headquarters have become necessary to 
prevent retrogression as well as to insure progress. They are 
to be a bureau of information for the new students, a club-house, 
a home, but, above all, a place which will crystallize and incar- 
nate the earnest, active, intelligent Christian work which a few 
men in each institution have been carrying on for years. Build- 
ings are now owned by the Associations in Yale, Princeton, 
Hamilton, Cornell, Dartmouth, Johns Hopkins, Hanover (Indi- 
ana), Toronto, University of lowa, University of Tennessee, yet 
the total number of students in all these ten institutions is but 
a fraction of those in the city of New York. Experience has 
taught plainly that these buildings have brought “ prominence, 
permanence, popularity, dignity, and breadth of scope” to the 
Christian work for college young men in other parts of our 
country, and it is hoped that these headquarters will bring such 
characteristics to the Students’ Movement. 

It is important to remember that other metropolitan student 
centers are concerned in these efforts. Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, in this country, and other cities in countries 
across the water, contain large numbers of students, among 
whom a similar movement is being attempted. They naturally 
are looking to New York for advice and example, and will be 
helped or hindered by success or failure there. 

The expenses of the Movement have always been met by funds 
raised by the officers of the Movement, from the students them- 
selves,and from friends of students in this city. The sum 
necessary to carry on this work on this enlarged scale is about 
$6,000 per year. Subscriptions may be sent to Ernest Trow 
Carter, 136 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Presbyterian Revision 


The work of examining the recommendations of the various 
Presbyteries on the subject of revising the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith was begun in this city this week by the General 
Assembly’s Committee. The Committee will recast its report 
made to the last General Assembly with consideration for 
the action of the Presbyteries, and will present the new 
report at the General Assembly at Omaha next May. A very 
full attendance of the Committee was present at the opening 
session, and the few absentees are, without exception, we believe, 
soon to join their associates. The Chairman is the Rev. Dr. 
William C. Roberts, of Lake Forest, Ill.; the Secretary, the 
Rev. Dr. W. E. Moore, of Columbus; the names of the twenty- 
two other ministers and elders have already been given in our 
columns. The first action taken was the passing of a series of 
resolutions in memory of the late Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, a 
member of the Committee. 

The work of revision was at once directed to Chapter III., 
“Of God’s Eternal Decrees,” and the discussion was keenest on 
section 7, which deals with the subject of preterition. As to 
this, many of the Presbyteries wished to strike the whole sec- 
tion out, a few wished to retain it unchanged, while some 
approve of the revision suggested in the original report of the 
Committee. The wording of the Confession is: “ The rest of 
mankind God was pleased . . . to pass by, and to ordain them 
to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the praise of His 
glorious justice.” This was amended by the original report of 
the Committee on Revision so as to read that “‘ God was pleased 
not to elect unto everlasting life, but to ordain them,” etc. The 
subject was finally committed to a sub-committee of five, con- 
sisting of Dr. Patton, Dr. Herrick Johnson, Dr. Morris, Judge 
Hand, and Mr. William Ernst. In the third section of Chapter 
III. it was decided to change the clause “God hath predes- 
tinated some of mankind to life,” to “God hath predestinated 
an innumerable multitude of mankind.” 

In Chapter IV., “ Of Creation,” the phrase “ The heavens and 
the earth, with all that they contain, were made by Him in 
six days,” was changed in the report of last year to read “in six 
creative days.” The paragraph is now changed to read “inthe 
space of six days,” thus expunging the word “creative ” and 
inserting the words “the space of.” Chapter V., “Of Provi- 
dence,” was left as amended. In Chapter X., “Of Free Will,” 
section 1 was amended so as to read: “God hath endued the 
will of man with that natural liberty that it is neither forced, nor 
by any absolute necessity of nature determined, to good or evil ; 
wherefore man is, and remains, a free moral agent, retaining full 
responsibility for all his acts, in his states alike of innocency, of 
sin, of grace, and of glory.” 

To sum up the action of the Presbyteries, it is reported that 
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of the 216 Presbyteries forty-three made no report, but most of 
those represent foreign missions. Those approving without 
exceptions were twenty-seven ; those proposing amendments or 
offering criticisms were 141. Only fifteen asked that the work 
of revision be discontinued, and only three disapproved of the 
report, while thirty-five asked for a new Creed or Confession of 


Faith. 


The Discharged Prisoner 


Another illustration of the indifference of the public to a defi- 
nite philanthropic work, designed and carried on for the good of 
the whole people, was given on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week at the conference, in this city, of the Prison Association. 
The Prison Association announced three weeks ago, and the 
matter has been advertised in the news columns of the daily 
press of New York City at least three times, that a series of 
conferences to consider the special features of the work of this 
Association, past, present, and future, would be held Wednesday 
afternoons, January 13, 20, and 27, at 3 P.M.,in the rooms of the 
Association, 135 East Fifteenth Street. The subject for the 
afternoon of January 13 was “The Discharged Criminal.” 
There assembled on that afternoon to confer on this very 
important subject twenty-five persons, including the officers of 
the Association present and the presiding officer; and one of 
these was a woman from Philadelphia who has devoted thirteen 
years to studying the reformation of criminals in Pennsylvania. 
Certainly every individual present has indelibly stamped on his 
mind that room, and on his heart the story told by Mr. Michael 
Dunn, who for twenty years has devoted his life to aiding dis- 
charged criminals, having established in six different cities of 
the United States homes similar to the one he first established 
in New York. In the gradually fading light of the early after- 
noon Mr, Dunn told his story. It would be impossible for 
words to express its wonderful dramatic power and spiritual 
pathos. His fine face had the light of a divine fire behind 
it as he told the story of years spent in the State’s prison for 
felony, and of coming back into this great city—the difficulty he 
had in finding honest work to do; the temptation he faced over 
and over again, and which he overcame—as he told—by the 
help of God, the friendship of one man, and the ability to speak 
thetruth. He told of finally making an application for a position 
to wash dishes in a cheap restaurant, and that when asked where 
he worked last, he looked into the man’s face and said, “ Sing 
Sing prison.” Only those who heard that sentence know what 
it cost the speaker to utter it. The story went on, gaining in 
power and pathos, as he stood there classing himself with the 
criminal, saying: “ You shut a man up for fifty years in your 
prison, and when he comes out he does not know a trade. You 
haven’t taught him anything. If he began heeling shoes, he 
ends heeling shoes.” Every person who heard it felt guilty, 
knew he had sinned against his brother by his indifference. 

If there is any one man in the community who needs special 
care, who needs to feel that he is the brother of other men, it 
is the discharged criminal who has the least desire to begin a 
new life and to become an honest man. This every thinking 
person acknowledges; and yet out of this great city of New 
York, when this very subject of what was done and what could 
be done for the man who realized that he had offended against 
the divinity in himself, and wished to recover that which he 
had lost, was to be discussed, only twenty-five people were 
interested enough to meet to consider it! On Wednesday of 
this week the subject is to be “ Reformatories for Women.” 
This great commonwealth of New York has no reformatories 
for women. We have the Reform School, and the Women’s 
Reformatory at Hudson, but there only those convicted of mis- 
demeanors are admitted. How many women will spare the 
time to meet this Wednesday afternoon and listen to specialists 
discuss this subject remains to be seen. More is being done 
for men criminals than for women criminals in this State, but 
even that active interest found but twenty-five representatives. 
On the 27th, the third conference under the auspices of the 
Association, the subject will be “ What is an Incorrigible Crim- 
inal ?” and this also is surely worth being considered. 


—A Greek church has just been opened in this city, with a 
priest, T. Ferendinos, whose title is Archimandrite. He is in 
full charge of the church, and was appointed to his present place 
by the Metropolitan of the Greek Church in Athens. The offi- 
ciating priest wears as robes of office a bright green gown cov- 
ered with the Greek cross in red, and trimmed with gold tinsel. 
His head-dress consists of a square black hat, seven inches high, 
from which hangs a black veil, which alternately hides and dis- 
closes his features as the service proceeds. 
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The Doremus Missionary Home, Calcutta, India 


“We are working in accord with magnificent, majestic, silent 
power when we work with God. How bold and sure our ser- 
vice of him would be if we wholly believed in the vast reserve of 
effectual, silent energy with which he reinforces every act or 
word for him!” A living illustration of these truthful words 
was given to a group of Christian women not long since who 
had met to direct the affairs of a mission board. Among other 
words of cheer a letter was read from a young Hindu lady who 
had been living in our Mission Home under the superintendence 
of Miss Hook, of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society, in 
Calcutta, India. 

The letter gave a sketch of the writer’s life from her — 
childhood to the present time—a sketch so modest, yet so vivid, 
so pathetic, so romantic, as to make all listeners feel the truth 
to be indeed stranger than fiction. In the end the little heathen 
maid became a true-hearted Christian, and, through her firm 
stand on principle, brought her promised husband to accept 


‘the grace of God for himself. After years of waiting they were 


united in marriage and in a life of devotion to God’s service. 

Missionaries of other societies bear testimony to the marked 
efficiency of Miss Hook’s administration and the steady growth 
of her work, and no less praise is awarded to the admirable train- 
ing by Miss Gardner, from whose school a large representation 
was swept off not long since, without warning, to the Govern- 
ment House to be examined in the various branches they kad 
studied. This was cheerfully yielded, as Government grants 
a subsidy on the training of orphans. Entirely unaided, these 
young pupils passed the strict ordeal and received some of the 
highest prizes over the heads of the outside schools of Calcutta. 
Every one who went from the Orphanage received a certificate. 

For these thirty years past the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society, the mother of all kindred associations in America, 
has pursued its quiet way, guided, protected, nourished by the 
good hand of our God, building up centers of Christian light 
in many parts of India, in China, in Japan, and elsewhere, 
through its own and various denominational schools, to which 
it gives grants im aid. 

This Woman’s Union Missionary Society finds itself suddenly 
crippled in its course by want of funds. Will not its countless 
friends all over our great, rich country come to the aid of a work 
that has won for itself so fair a history? 

No society takes tenderer care of its missionaries, no other is 


‘more firmly faithful in guarding its trust-funds, not one can 


show a fairer record of strietest economy in the collection and 
transmission of offerings, through the self-denying labors of its 
unsalaried officers and members. While it heartily rejoices in 
the wonderful growth of missionary zeal and activity in the vari- 
ous churches, it would remind them that many of them have 
a share in the Homes and Hospitals it has established in differ- 
ent parts of heathendom, and that these can continue their bene- 
ficent labors only as a generous support is continued. 


E. S. H. 


Children’s Day 
By Miss L. A. Wallingford 


The now almost universal custom, among all denominations, 
of setting apart one Sabbath in the year as a day sacred to the 
children, and known as Children’s Sunday, has been productive 
of so much good, both to the children and to the churches ob- 
serving it, that people are asking, “ Who was the originator of 
it? To whom are our thanks due?” Doubtless seven cities, 
and more, claim to be the birthplace of the man or woman who 
conceived the idea, but a resolution passed by the Universalist 
Convention held in Baltimore in September, 1867, is the first 
recorded instance of its formal recognition by any denomina- 
tional body. The resolution was as follows: “ Resolved, That 
we commend the practice of those churches in our order that 
set apart one Sunday in each year as Children’s Day, when 
parents bring to the altar their most precious treasures, and 
give them to the Lord by appropriate and sacred rites.” 

It was introduced into the Methodist Church in this wise. 
When the Methodist Episcopal Church of America was ar- ° 
ranging for its centennial celebration in 1865, a committee was 
appointed to devise means for its observance by the children, 
with the idea of raising a Children’s Fund to be used “ to assist 
meritorious Sunday-school scholars of either sex, who would, 
without such aid, be unable to obtain a complete education.” 
The money collected in 1866 amounted to $59,691, and medals 
were given to children raising $1 or $5. The success of the 
plan led this committee to recommend at the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference in 1868 “that the second Sabbath in June be 
annually observed as Children’s Day, and that in each Sunday- 
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school we attempt the collection of an average of five cents for 
each child enrolled.” At the General Conference, which met 
in 1872, the Board of Education, which had charge of the Chil- 
dren’s Fund, presented a memorial on the subject, and that 
body adopted as a part of the disciplinary law of the Church 
“that the second Sunday in June be everywhere observed as 
Children’s Day; and that, wherever practicable, a collection be 
taken in the Sunday-school in aid of the Sunday-School Fund 
of the Board of Education.” In 1881 the Ecumenical Con- 
ference of London, in its official address to Methodists through- 
out the world, said: “ Let one day in every year be faithfully 
observed as Children’s Day.” 

The Presbyterian Church took the following action concern- 
ing its observance, in 1883: “The General Assembly hereby 
designates the second Sabbath in June as Children’s Day, on 
which special services for the children shall be held, and the 
vital topics of the Christian nurture and the conversion of the 
young shall be pressed upon the thoughts of the entire congre- 

ation.” 

: For several years pastors of Congregational churches have 
annually held similar services, but the earliest approach to offi- 
cial action was in 1883, when the National Council appointed a 
committee to promote the interest of Congregational churches 
in Sunday-school work. This committee addressed a letter to 
the State Associations requesting, among other things, that they 
recommend the observance of the second Sunday in June as 
Children’s Sunday. This action of the committee was approved 
and adopted by the National Council in 1886. 

The manner of observing the day varies widely according to 
the taste and circumstances of individual churches, yet it com- 
monly embodies three essential features: the baptism of infants, 
a sermon to the children, and an offering for Sunday-school 
missionary work. The Sunday-school children are usually 
seated in the body of the church, and take part in the service 
by responsive readings, singing, and recitations. The floral 
decorations for this day often rival those of Easter. Some 
churches present a bouquet to each child, together with a card 
bearing an appropriate Scripture passage, the date, name of 
church, pastor, and Sunday-school superintendent. Others pre- 
sent each child with a pot-plant in full bloom, that the memory 
of the day may remain with them throughout the year. Others 
give a Bible to the baptized children of the church who have 
reached the age of seven years. Some combine these features. 
A church in Mendota, Ill, has so arranged its Sunday-school 
class work that promotions from the primary department take 
place on Children’s Day, when each child of the graduating 
class receives from the pastor a diploma printed in gilt and tied 
with blue ribbon, this certifying that he has passed the required 
examination successfully. In this case the usual sermon is 
omitted, the pastor giving an account of the Sunday-school and 
the work accomplished during the year, and the superintend- 
ent of the primary department following with a description of 
her methods of work. 


Burnham Farm 


“The Last Call” has brought to us all but about $100 of 
the amount required to finish and furnish The Christian Union 
Cottage. That amount, I expect, will be brought before this 
is read. Where the letters accompanying gifts have had sig- 
natures and addresses, I have acknowledged directly to the 
donors, but the following gifts lacking names and addresses | 
must ask you to acknowledge in your columns, as follows : 


A Thank-offering from * Reader of Christian Union”........... 5 00 
A Reader of Christian Union 1 00 
One Friend of the Boys see I 00 
A Friend in Arlington..............cccecsccccceseceesessesscseces 5 00 
A Friend, Lynn, 2 00 
E. avn 6606 66 « 30 0O 
M. Pu. Derry, Ne cece 3 00 
A Thank-offering, Fishkill. ........ cee 10 00 
For C. U. Cottage (im pencil) ........... 5 00 
S. W., or A. W. (first initial indistinct) ........ ...-eeeeeeeeeeeess 2 00 
Christian Union Subscribers, by 16 00 


We shall presently prepare and send to those whose generos- 
ity has helped us to build it a full statement as to Christian 
Union Cottage. We are most. grateful—boys, brothers, and 
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directors—for this timely help, and we hope to make the Burn- 
ham Farm so useful as to forever merit the confidence and 
support of those who have helped so much already. 
W. M. F. ROUND. 
135 East Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


* 


Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. Dr. Max Hark has been chosen Chancellor of 
the Pennsylvania Chautauqua movement recently organized. 

—The death is announced of the Rev. Henry Philpott, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Worcester, England. He was in his eighty- 
fourth year. 

—An item going the rounds of the press says that a Congre- 
gational minister recently preached in the Mormon Temple at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

—The will of the late Elizabeth U. Coles gives a share of her 
residuary estate to the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. It is 
thought the value of the bequest will be from $200,000 to 
$400,000. 

—At the annual meeting last week of the New York and 
Brooklyn Association of Congregational Churches in the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, this city, the most important 
subject discussed was the proposition to amalgamate with the 
Manhattan Conference of Congregational Churches. The Rev. 
Drs. J. M. Whiton, H. R. Waite, and others spoke in favor of 
the union, explaining its desirability and almost necessity, while 
the Rev. Dr. William Lloyd and others urged that the other 
association ought to make its fair share of the advances toward 
the union. It was decided that five laymen, to be appointed by 
the Moderator, should be added to the committee now having 
the matter in charge. The Rev. H. S. Bliss, of Plymouth 
Church, was re-elected Moderator. 

—Charles Augustus Aiken, D.D., Ph.D., Stuart Professor of 
the Relation of Philosophy and Science to the Christian 
Religion and of Oriental and Old Testament Literature in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, died on January 14, at the age 
of sixty-four. He was graduated from Dartmouth College with 
the highest honors at the age of nineteen. He was graduated 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1853. Soon after he was 
called to Dartmouth College, where he was Professor of Latin 
from 1859 to 1866. In the latter year he was called to Prince- 
ton, where he was Professor of Latin until 1869, when he 
became President of Union College. In 1871 he accepted a 
call to Princeton Theological Seminary as Professor of Christian 
Ethics and Apologetics, which chair he held until his death. 
He was editor of the “ Princeton Review,” and was a contribu- 
tor to that and other theological periodicals. 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 


—G. E. Paddock, formerly of the Como Avenue Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has become pastor of the church in West Denver, Colo. 

—Zalmon B. Burr, of Southport, Conn., died last week, at the age offseventy- 
nine. 

—R. W. Jenkins, of Gardner, Me., accepts a call to the church in Rockland. 

—Henry T. Rose, formerly of the John Street Church of Lowell, Mass., 
accepts a call from the First Church of Northampton. 

—W. B. Payne, formerly of Tabor College, accepts a call to Orient, Ia. 

—E. T. Bettex accepts a call to the German church of Detroit, Mich. 

—H. P. Fisher accepts a call to Ortonville, St. Louis, Mo. 

—H. P. Lamprey, of Epsom, N. H., has resigned. 

—E. M. Willams declines a call to Pittsford, Vt. 

—C. W. Damon accepts a call to Dartford, Wis. 

— Walter Frear, of Oakland, Cal., is to be General Agent for the American 
Board on the Pacific coast. 

—W. A. Robinson accepts a call to the First Church of Middletown, N. Y. 

—O. H. White died on January 8 at Stratford, Conn. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

— William Best has received a call from Pittsgrove, N. J. 

—W. M. Evans has become pastor of the church in Sioux City, Ia. 

—J.C. MacAllister accepts a call to lronwood, Mich. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Orrin B. Judd, who died in Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 12, at the age of 
seventy-five, was one of the best-known ministers of the Baptist Church. He 
was pastor of the Union Baptist Church of this city from 1849 to 1852, was editor 
of the “ Examiner and Chronicle” for several years, was one of the organizers 
of the American Bible Union, and had been engaged extensively in literary and 
educational work. 

—S. Pritchard has become rector of Christ Church (P. E.), Benson, Minn. 

—R. W. Cochrane has received a call from the Church of the Ascension 
(P. E.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Henry E. Smith (Baptist), Secretary of the Connecticut Prohibition Cen- 
tral Committee, died at Brookfield, Conn., on January 9. 

—G. R. Snyder, a well-known Methodist preacher and temperance speaker, 
died in Ocean Grove, N. J., on January 12, at the age of seventy-one. 

—Hiram Slauson, a retired minister of the Reformed Church, died at White- 
hall, N. Y., at the age of eighty-one. 
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Books and Authors 


With Stanley in Africa’ 


Among the officers in Stanley’s expedition, one of the 
most important was Surgeon Parke, and this book gives 
us the journal kept by him, day by day, while in Africa, 
making an interesting complement to Stanley’s ac- 
count. Mr. Stanley himself has said that but for the 
presence of Dr. Parke the expedition on several different 
occasions would inevitably have come to a most miserable 
end, since it was wholly due to his care and skill that all 
the officers and many of the men recovered from their 
numerous fevers. This journal fully bears out this state- 
ment, and shows in addition, in a simple, straightforward 
way, the hardships the men endured. Twice Dr. Parke 
and Mr. Nelson, another officer, were left behind among 
hostile savages—once when Stanley went on to try to 
discover Emin Pasha’s whereabouts, and again when he 
went back to bring up the ill-fated rear column—and each 
time starvation stared them in the face for months at a 
time. At Ipoto, where they were first left, the savages, 
while not actively hostile, tried gradually to starve them 
to death, so as to get possession of their guns and stores 
generally. And what they suffered on both occasions, with 
starvation and thieving savages and fever and vermin, 
surpasses description. At one place, we read, “the rats 
have a playful way of dropping from the ceiling, occa- 
sionally right on to one’s nose.” And, again, “ Every 
other day a man comes to me to show a bit of his nose, 
finger, or toe nibbled off; this is done by the rats while 
the individual is asleep.” Under the circumstances one 
does not feel sure whether to envy such powers of sleep or 
not. All the eggs they could get were unpleasantly stale, 
but the natives insisted that they were “just laid,” and 
finally Dr. Parke and Nelson were forced to the conclusion 
that ‘“ African hens never lay fresh eggs.”’ ‘The ants were 
a great nuisance. At one time a column of ants of about 
four inches in width, and marshaled with dense compact- 
ness, occupied twenty-four hours in passing through Dr. 
Parke’s tent, he not daring to molest them for fear of 
unpleasant consequences. 

Our author appears to have been much struck by the 
fatalistic apathy the African negroes exhibited. The 
minute they were taken ill with a fever they seemed to 
give up all hope, and feel sure they were going to die. 
At one time they found it necessary to hang a man for 
treasonable practices. When they had him suspended 
from a tree, the rope broke, and it was necessary to rig 
up another. ‘ When the rope had broken and the culprit 
Rehan had fallen to the ground, I talked to him, as I was 
interested to observe what was his mental state in the 
wretched position in which he was then placed. I found 
him utterly indifferent and apathetic ; not merely passively 
or stupidly so, but that he did not seem to mind in the 
least—another remarkable illustration of how little these 
extraordinarily fatalistic people seem to care about their 
lives. At Ipoto Isawa black man go to sleep while a 
knife was being sharpened for the (professed) purpose of 
cutting his throat.” 

Dr. Parke seems to have been wonderfully impressed 
with the greatness of his leader, and he makes the reader 
feel it too. He admits that oftentimes Mr. Stanley seems 
hard and uncompromising, but in the end he thinks any 
‘such qualities were not in excess of what his position 
demanded. Stanley, in his leadership, acted according to 
the dictum of Wellington, “ Punishment is cruel—nothing 
so inhuman as impunity.” Dr. Parke thinks his sympathies 
were, if anything, more with the black man than with the 
white, but all the same he never permitted either to bréak 
rules with impunity. At one place our author says: “ Our 
leader certainly seems rather hard; still, I must confess 
that I do not see how else he could have dealt with these 
barbarous people. How he has made both ends meet is 


My Personal in Equatorial Africa, as Medical O 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. By Thomas Heazle Parke. Charles 
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a mystery! He is different from any other man. There 
is no change in his expression or behavior ; he will never 
be found to sacrifice all in attempting to save one. His 
policy, rather, is to sacrifice one and save the remainder.” 
Such “ policy” is of the very essence of great leadership. 

Stanley left Dr. Parke and two other officers at a place 
called Fort Bodo, and went back hundreds of miles to 
bring up the rear column, promising he would be back in 
six months from that date. The day came, and he did not 
appear. On the next day but one, Dr. Parke was trying 
to encourage one of the Zanzibari in the belief that Stanley 
would soon come, and was showing him that five times 
before Stanley had reached the place expected on the day 
he said he would, when they were interrupted by the 
reports of guns. It was the signal of Stanley’s arrival 
with the rear column. Only two days late, and this de- 
spite the fact that when he reached the camp of the rear 
column he had found that Barttelot and half the men left 
with him were dead and most of the stores dispersed. 
And Dr. Parke says that, as he grasped Stanley by the 
hand and looked into his face, terrible from its haggard, 
worn expression, and as he glanced round at his men and 
saw the flesh literally dropping from their bones, he 
realized as never before “Stanley’s unflinching earnest- 
ness of purpose and unswerving sense of duty.” Yet, 
later on, Stanley confessed to Dr. Parke that when they 
were at a place called “ Starvation Camp ”—a rather sig- 
hificant name—his men, sent out for food, having remained 
away eight days and apparently having deserted, he fol- 
lowed them, taking his revolver and a full dose of poison 
with which to destroy himself if he could not find them. 
Even the mightiest nearly succumb to despair when left 
alone in an African forest. 

This book has something of the interest of “‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” with an increased pleasure in that we know it is 
all real. Just as a boy thrills with delight at each little 
acquisition De Foe’s hero and his man Friday make to 
their stock, so one cannot but rejoice when Dr. Parke, by 
scheming for many days with the savages at Ipoto, secures 
a goat for his Christmas dinner. The reader feels all 
the pangs and struggles and hopes deferred, and rejoices 
when these struggles meet with success. What the reader 
misses in the book is a better account of the countries and 
the inhabitants thereof which Dr. Parke came in contact 
with. He would like to know something of the customs 
and habits of life of these negroes of Central Africa. But 
this was perhaps too much to expect. The questions of 
food and shelter for himself and for his men were far too 
pressing with Dr. Parke to permit a careful study of the 
life of the tribes he fell in with. Here we have the record 
of the sufferings and heroism of the first pioneers as they 
were jotted down at the time in a journal, and we must 
look to later travelers for additional information. 


The Incarnation? 


This work by Charles Gore, Principal of Pusey House, 
but better known in this country as the editor of “ Lux 
Mundi,” is an interesting and valuable contribution to 
what modern theology is coming to regard as the central 
doctrine of the Christian faith. ‘The Apostolic Church 
centered Christianity about the resurrection. The Church 
in the middle part of its history centered Christianity 
about the atonement. Modern theology, in this as in 
some other respects imitating the Greek theology, is com- 
ing to center Christianity about the person and work of 
Christ—that is, the incarnation ; and to regard the atone- 
ment as only a part of that work—subordinate, therefore, 
to the incarnation—and the resurrection as a witness to 
that work, and therefore also subordinate to the incarna- 
tion. Dr. Gore aims, in the spirit of his preface to ‘“ Lux 
Mundi,” to state the doctrine of the incarnation in terms 
which make it intelligible and intellectually accessible to 
modern thought. Jesus Christ is supernatural in that he 
transcends all earthly nature, but he is also pre-eminently 


1 The Incarnation. By Charles Gore. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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natural, for “ Nature as a whole, moral and physical, 
demands him to accomplish its yearnings and to restore 
its order.” The miracles which attested the Incarnation 
were in the same pre-eminent sense natural. They were 
breaks in the physical order, in order to manifest and 
vindicate the real, that is, the moral, order of the world— 
its fundamental, underlying law. The Incarnation, thus 
seen to be physically thinkable, is adequately attested by 
historical narratives. The historicity of these narratives 
Dr. Gore considers with necessary brevity, but in a candid 
spirit. Next he takes up the Incarnation as a Church 
dogma, analyzes the Church dogma, and undertakes to 
point out the unsatisfactoriness, and therefore the failure, 
of other than the orthodox conditions of incarration—as 
those of Arius, Apollinarius, and Nestorius. He under- 
takes to show that the orthodox definition is only a philo- 
sophical statement of truth which, in the apostolic epistles, 
appears in vital and spiritual forms, and that “‘ what the 
Church borrowed from Greek thought was her terminology, 
not the substance of her creed.” In the main, his state- 
ment of the Incarnation corresponds with that which has 
recently been made in editorial and in sermon in The 
Christian Union: “In the person of the Incarnation we 
see how true it has been all along that man is in God’s 
image, for this is man, Jesus of Nazareth. . . . So akin 
are God and man to one another that God can really exist 
under conditions of manhood without ceasing to be and to 
reveal God, and man can be taken to be the manifestation 
of Godhood without one whit ceasing to be human.” 

_ The reader who is familiar only with Puritan and Cal- 
vinistic forms of theological expression will be surprised 
at some of the theological expressions in this volume; at 
the declaration, for instance, that “ we have no reason to 
think that man was originally created perfect ;” or at the 
radical doctrine respecting the human limitations, includ- 
ing imperfection of knowledge, in part deduced from Paul's 
description of the Incarnation “as a self-beggary.” Pro- 
fessor Gore does not, therefore, consider that implications 
concerning the authorship of books of the Bible derived 
from Christ’s utterances are conclusive upon the subject. 
Christ did not come to teach Biblical criticism, and it was 
a part of the self-emptying of his incarnation that he 
shared on this subject—and, indeed, on all subjects which 
were not the subject matter of his revelation—the imper- 
fect knowledge of his time. The book is reverent, 
thoughtful, spiritual, suggestive, and the fountains from 
which the author has drawn are chiefly the New Testa- 
ment and the early Fathers, while he himself is in intel- 
lectual sympathy with the thought of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons publish the first three sec- 
tions of a work which is to be issued in fifteen sections under the 
title of Zhe Home and Haunts of Shakespeare—a work which 
promises to take its place among the most beautiful pieces of 
book-making’ and color-printing yet done in America. The 
work is to be in the folio form, thirteen by seventeen inches, 
printed from large, clear type on an ivory-finished paper special- 
ly prepared, and it will reproduce the theater and environment 
of Shakespeare’s early and later life, touching especially Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, the place of his birth, and Warwickshire in gen- 
eral, which is so intimately associated with Shakespearean his- 
tory and tradition. The letterpress, or descriptive text, is the 
work of Mr. James Leon Williams, who has for several years 
made a close study of the whole country about Stratford-on- 
Avon, and has gained complete familiarity with the landscape 
of Shakespeare's early life. It is his belief that the vocations, 
customs, dress, and speech of rural populations have changed so 
slowly that the scenes, characters, and places found in the War- 
wickshire of to-day and reproduced in this book are substantially 
those which were familiar to the greatest of English poets. 
The illustration of the work is to be peculiarly elaborate and 
beautiful. It is to contain, in the first place, the full-page repro- 
ductions in color of fifteen original water-color paintings by such 
well-known artists as Boughton, Gibson, Millet, Parsons, Rein- 
hart, Smedley, and Moran. It is also to contain, in the form of 


smaller photogravures scattered through the work on almost 
every page, nearly two hundred illustrations of landscapes, 
buildings, interiors, figures, and costumes. 


Mr. Kenyon Cox is 
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to furnish the vignettes and Mr. Gibson the initial letters. It 
will be seen, therefore, that, on its illustrative side, the work 
promises to be one of the most elaborate and beautiful which 
has yet been attempted. Mr. Horace Howard Furness is to 
furnish an introduction. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50 a section.) 


In his third book on Marte Antoinette, M. Imbert de St. 
Amand begins the story of the “ Downfall of Royalty,” bring- 
ing the King and Queen near to the guillotine, but reserving the 
final tragic scenes for a concluding volume. Like its prede- 
cessors in this series, this book is eminently readable, vivid and 
energetic in style. But M. de St. Amand is always too much 
of a partisan to fully inspire confidence. One feels that his 
sympathies are too strongly moved to fairly present that other 
side which the reader instinctively knows must exist. In the 
present volume, for instance, his admiration for the unhappy 
Queen leads him to a correspondingly intease dislike of Madame 
Roland. Granting that he states the facts about the latter 
correctly, surely there was no need for such bitter, such unsparing, 
such prolonged invective. If we are not mistaken, the author 
really uses more of his space and energy in denouncing Madame 
Roland than in defending Marie Antoinette. As in the former 
books, also, we do not find such an intelligent and fair appre- 
ciation of the wrongs of the French people as should justly be set 
out, not in justification, but in explanation, of the violence of the 
Days of Terror. But for graphic presentation we know of no 
brief narrative to compare with M. de St. Amand’s story of the 
attack on the Tuileries, the massacre of the Swiss Guards, the 
flight of the Assembly, the excesses of the populace, the escape 
and capture of the royal family, and the prison days of the King 
and Queen. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


King’s Handbook of the United States. Planned and 
edited by Moses King. Text by M. F. Sweetser. Over 2,600: 
illustrations ; fifty-one colored maps. (Moses King Corpora- 
tion, Boston.) Mr. King has crowded an immense amount of 
information into this volume of 939 pages. He takes up the 
United States State by State, and gives detailed account of its 
history, geographical character, climate and productions, and 
industries. Occasionally, as in his paragraphs on Jordan and 
Marsh and Oliver Ditson, there is, to speak mildly, a suggestion 
of the skillful advertiser, and whether all the information 
respecting all the industrial organizations described in the book 
is critical and judicial we are not able to say. It would require 
a more encyclopedic mind than The Christian Union's entire 
staff possesses, and more labor of investigation than can possibly 
be bestowed upon the subject, to determine that question. The 
reader must take the book on the general credit which attaches. 
to it, because it is prepared by Mr. Moses King, whose previous 
work justifies confidence in its literary integrity. The pictures 
are generally of the Kodak size, though not round; are very clear ; 
no pages are withcut one or two, and many pages have three, 
and some four. The maps are admirable. Take it for all in 
all, we judge it to be the completest encyclopedia of the United 
States, geographical and industrial, to be found in the market. 


The new two-volume edition of Uncle Tom's Cadin unfortu- 
nately came too late for notice among our holiday books. It 
belongs, so far as the interest of the story and the quality of 
the book-making are concerned, with the very best books of the 
season. The two volumes are handsomely printed, bound in 
silk, and contain a series of very characteristic illustrations 
from the hand of Mr. E. W. Kemble, whose studies of negro 
subjects have evidently been sympathetic and faithful. The il- 
lustrations are largely pen-drawings dropped into the text in 
that artful way which realizes Oscar Wilde’s ideal of decoration, 
that things should not be planned, but “occur.” There are 
also a number of full-page drawings. Mr. Kemble is success- 
ful in seizing the salient features of the negro face, bearing, and 
character. The work contains Richmond’s well-known portrait 
of Mrs. Stowe. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Gossipy and desultory records of travel, social life, official 
entertainments, meetings with famous people—English, Cana~ 
dian, and dwellers in the United States—such are the chief 
subjects of talk in Lady Dufferin’s 1/y Canadian Journal. The 
whole is decidedly readable, and, though sketchy, is not without 
positive value as presenting a picture of New World life and 
character from the view-point of a highly cultivated English 
woman. Occasionally there is too much personal detail. Like 
Lady Dufferin’s “ Indian Journal,” this book is one of lively, 
cheerful chat, not at all pretentious in style, and at the same 
time not careless in its writing. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


The volume of sermons, Living Theology, by Edward White 
Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, is a book of striking and 
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splendid discourses. Dr. Benson displays three traits at once— 
elegant and critical scholarship, philosophic thought, and deep 
spir‘tuality. The central theme of his thought is the identifica- 
tion of truth and life so that truth becomes concrete, living truth 
—living because lived. His sermons are topical. Inthis same 
series of “ Preachers of the Age” follows a volume of Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren’s (of Manchester) sermons, 7he Conquering 
Christ.. The characteristics of Dr. Maclaren’s thought are the 
sky’s width from Dr. Benson’s, for the great Manchester preacher 
is strongly textual and exegetical. He represents the high-tide 
level of that style of sermonizing, always earnest, always evan- 
gelical, and often intuitive. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 


The Influence of the Netherlands in the Making of the 
English Commonwealth and the American Republic. With 
Notes of what the Pilgrims Learned in Holland, etc., etc. 
By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. (DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., 
Boston. 15 cts.) The results of wide reading are most 
readably put together in this pamphlet, as a chapter that has 
been omitted in the current histories of England and America. 
England derived from the Netherlands the seeds of her indus- 
trial supremacy and of her Bible-reading Nonconformity ; 
America, also, her peculiar political ideas. ‘The little federal 
republic of Connecticut was a close copy of Friesland or Hol- 
land.” Dr. Griffis writes with the vigor of a zealous earnest- 
ness that a debt long overlooked should be duly acknowledged. 


Mrs. Piozzi was a clever, caustic, but not narrow-minded 
woman, who, having married an Italian, went to examine the 
soil from which he had sprung. This was in the last century, 
when life in Italy was as different as possible from what 
it is to-day, with the house of Sardinia on the throne of Italy 
and the Roman pontiff pretending that he is prisoner in the 
Vatican. The rococo age had not yet wholly passed away from 
Italy, and they still played toccatas of Galuppi’s. Diversities of 
dialects, red stockings of cardinals, canvases of old masters, 
and society gossip, with patches of rouge, mix interestingly. 
Decidedly, Mrs. Piozzi’s Glimpses of Italian Society in the 
Eighteenth Century is curiously consonant with our fim de 
stécle taste. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


How to Mark Your Bible, by Mrs. Stephen Menzies, prefatory 
note by D. L. Moody (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York), 
is a volume of markings according to the well-known method 
of “railways” and “groups and jottings,” which Mr. Moody 
recommended some years ago. It is an excellent method for 
Bible students, teachers, and preachers. Included in Mrs. 
Menzies’s “ Markings” are the Scriptures upon which are 
based the International Sunday-School Lessons. The book 
cannot fail of being suggestive, although in no sense critical, and 
based solely on the English version. 


Sir Monier Monier-Williams, in the fourth edition of Brahmin- 
esm and Hinduism, has practically rewritten the whole and pro- 
duced a new book. The mass of data is marvelous—and they 
are the author’s by virtue of his own reading and observing 
research. It may safely be said that this work will long remain 
the authority upon its subject. Together with Sir Monier- 
Williams’s work on Buddhism, it forms what is really a monu- 
mental achievement—a very thorough account of the Indian 
religions. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


The Commentary on the International Sunday-School Les- 
sons for 1892, by the Rev. F. N. Peloubet and M. A. Peloubet 
(Ward & Drummond, New York; $1.25), calls attention 
again to one of the most carefully and intelligently made of 
these labor-saving books for Sunday-school teachers. One 
excellence of these Select Notes is their more spiritual quality. 
While they present as full an array of facts as any other 
work of the same class, they are distinctly superior to most 
kindred books in spiritual insight. 


The Burning of Rome, by Alfred J. Church, is a beautifully 
illustrated volume containing a conscientiously narrated romance 
based upon the notorious event of Nero's reign. It is interest- 
ing as a picture of early Christian life in Rome, and brings in 
Claudia, whose name occurs in one of the Pauline Epistles. It 
seems to us that an unhealthful amount of the vice and cruelty 
of Nero is introduced. Still, the narrative runs smoothly, and 
there is an abundance of the historical element in the story. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


A tastefully made volume bearing the imprint of Albert Scott 
& Co., Chicago, under the title contains Cicero's 
famous “ De Amicitia,” Francis Bacon’s essay on “ Friendship,” 
and Emerson's essay on “ Friendship,” together with portraits 
of the three contributors to the volume. ($2.) 
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Literary Notes 


—It is stated in France that since 1885—the date of Victor 
Hugo’s death—his countrymen have paid a rough net average 
of $300,000 a year for the different editions of his works. 

—It is a matter of great good fortune that Mr. Lowell left 
his lectures on the “ English Dramatists” in such shape as to 
permit of their publication in book form. They will be issued 
by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. next autumn. | 

—The French Government has appointed a commission to 
organize in the Bibliothéque Nationale an exhibition of docu- 
ments illustrating the fourth centenary of the discovery of 
America. 

—A collection of the last poems of Philip Bourke Marston 
is announced by Roberts Brothers under the title of “ A Last 
Harvest.” The book has been edited by Mrs. Louise Chandler | 
Moulton, who contributes a biographical sketch of the poet. 

—“ Who? When? and What?” is the title of a set of chrono- 
logical charts in which essentially important facts about famous 
men of all kinds living in the centuries from 1250 to 1850 are 
grouped and presented pictorially so as to give a bird's-eye 
view, as it were, of different periods of civilization. Accuracy 
and originality are displayed in execution and design. Mrs. 
Mary Parmele is the compiler. (A. Lovell & Co., New York.) 

—D. Appleton & Co. have ready the third volume of Mc- 
Master’s “ History of the People of the United States.” It 
covers the period from the Louisiana purchase down to the 
beginning of the War of 1812 and Hull’s surrender at Detroit, 
and thus includes Burr’s conspiracy, the Embargo and its effects, 
and a review of the social, economical, and political develop- 
ment of the people since 1784. 

—The “Century Magazine” announces as a fit successor to 
the famous War Series, the “ Life of Lincoln,” and other impor. 
tant historical works which have first seen the light in the pages 
of that magazine, a new, thorough, scholarly, and yet popular 
“ Life of Napoleoa I.,” by a distinguished American student 
and professor of history. Such a work, the editors of the 
“ Century” justly argue, is important and timely because of the 
abundant new materials furnished by the opening of the different 
national archives and by the publication of valuable memoirs. 
Lanfrey’s “ Napoleon” is incomplete and written with a polemic 
purpose. No one could have so fine a perspective or be more 
dispassionate in his judgments than a competent American 
writer. The Life will be illustrated in the “Century’s” most 
complete and artistic manner. 


Books Received 


Cc. W. ALBAN & CO., ST. LOUIS 
Byars, William V. The Tempting of the King. 25 cts. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Lee, Katharine (Mrs. Henry Jenner). Love or Money. 
Fiske, John. Doctrine of Evolution. 10 cts. 
McMaster, John Bach. History of the People of the United States. Vol. III. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK 
The Pastor’s Ready Keference Kecord of Sunday Services for Fifty Years. 
Designed by Kev. William D. Grant. $1.50. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON : 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Our Huadred Days in Europe, $1.50; and Medical 
Essays, $1.50. 
Egypt. $5. 


Brimmer, Martin. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Norton, C. L. Handbook ot Florida. ‘Ihird Edition. 1. 
Younghusband, Frances. Story of Exodus. $1. 


Reynolds, J. W. Natural History of Immortality. $1. 
skey, L. C. “ Of Great Joy.” 40 cts. 
Hart, A. B. Epoch-Making. 50 cts. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Peacock, T. Love. Nightmare Abbey. $1. 
Fullerton, William M. In Cairo. $1. 
Wright, W. A. Worksof Shakespeare. Vol. V. $3. 
Kussell, W. Clark. A Strange Elopernent. §1. 
Crawford, F. Marion. Mr. Isaacs. $1. 
Lethaby, W. K. Architecture, ~<a and Myth. $1.75. 
Hazlitt, W. Carew. National Tales and Legends. $3.50. 

CHAKLES E. MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
Van Dyke, Henry, D.D. The Church Psalter. 

THOMAS NELSON & SUNS, NEW YORK 
The Graphic Atlas and Gazetteer of the World. Edited by J. G. Bartholo- 
mew. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Bishop, Mrs. (Isabella L. Bird). Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan. 
Ll. $6.50. 
Fife-Cookson, Lieutenant-Coionel. A Dream of Other Days. §1. 
Morley, Chas. ‘Teufel the Terrier. 75 cts. 
Koss, Clinton. Improbable Tales. §1. 
Foster, Hanna A. Zululu, the Maid of Andhuac. $1. 
Everhart, John R. By Boatand Kail. $1.25. 
Discourses of Epictetus. Translated by Geoige Long. §1. 
FLEMING REVELL, NEW YORK 

Hymns, New and Old. 3octs. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Vols. 


Norman, Henry. The Real Japan. $3. 
Ropes, A. R. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. §$2.50. 
Eardley-Wilmot, Capt. 5S. Developme: t ot Navies. $1.75. 
Robida, A. Yester-Year. ‘Translated by Mrs. Cashel Huey. $2.50. 
Henry, W. W. Patrick Henry. Vol. II. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 

Haven, S. W. Natural Religion. 

UNITED STATES BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Cook, Mrs. E. G., M.D. For Mothers and Daughters. 

THE WESTERN NEWS CO., CHICAGO 


$1.50. 
Donelson, Katharine. Rodger Latimer’s Mistake. $1. 
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The International Sunday-School Lessons 


The Christian Union’s recent editorials 
on the inadequacy of the International 
Sunday-School Lessons, as shown more 
particularly by the choice and arrange- 
ment of subjects for the quarter just be- 
ginning, have called out numerous letters, 
nearly all of which agree with the position 
taken by this paper. We select a few 
typical letters : 

CONDUCIVE TO IGNORANCE 

I have just been reading with intense 
satisfaction your editorial in the last Chris- 
tian Union entitled “The International 
Lessons.” It is the word that needs to be 
said, and should be read by every Sunday- 
school teacher who is using those lessons. 
The prevalent ignorance on the Bible, by 
people otherwise cultured, would be start- 
ling if it were realized. It is the very rare 
exception that either parents or teachers 
insist that any Bible verses should be com- 
mitted to memory. Systematic examina- 
tions are a thing absolutely unknown in 
modern Sunday-school methods, and the 
average church member is too indifferent 
to know or care what his child is taught in 
the Sunday-school, if only he likes his 
teacher and she succeeds in entertaining 
him and keeping him quiet for an hour. 

While conducting many adult classes in 
the study of Emerson, Carlyle, and other 
modern authors, I have invariably found 
that Scripture references require more ex- 
planation than any others. Recently, in 
reply to the question, “ About what time 
did Moses live?” three ladies responded 
respectively as follows: “Why, it was 
about the time of Christ, wasn’t it? Didn’t 
he have the Ten Commandments?” “No; 
I should think it was a century before 
Christ.” “Well, 7 should think it was 
rather more than that—four or five cen- 
turies, perhaps.” Such questions as, 
“Who were Naboth or Gideon ?” “ Where 
was the gate Beautiful ?” “ Who said, ‘ The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth ’?” 
sometimes fail to elicit a single correct re- 
sponse from classes numbering from twenty 
to thirty cultivated ladies who belong to 
the best society. 

While standing before Doré’s great 
painting of Moses before Pharaoh, in the 
London Gallery, I have been asked by ex- 
ceptionally cultivated persons such ques- 
tions as these: “ What was that story 
about Pharaoh? I don’t quite remember. 
Did he \et the people go?” 

A high-school teacher recently told me 
that in her senior class, which was study- 
ing “ The Merchant of Venice,” she asked 
the question, “ Who was Barabbas ?” aud 
not one could tell. 

Not until polite society learns that the 
art and literature of western Europe can- 
not be adequately understood without a 
knowledge of the Hebrew and Christian 
literature; not until Sunday-school teachers 
insist that their pupils shall really learn 
something, and not expect to be simply 
talked to; not until parents are willing to 
' devote as much interest and attention to 
their children’s training as they now give 
to chaperoning them at dancing-school or 
superintending their piano practice, shall 
we have a people aS cultivated in the 
world’s best thought as it is now in its 
second or third or fourth best. 

Despite the plea by Samuel B. Capen 
in the “ Congregationalist ” of December 
31, in an article entitled “ Educational or 
Practical ?” that the “ purpose in the Inter- 


national Series is to emphasize that which 
is' spiritual and practical,” | fail to see 
that the present methods teach spiritual 
truths in as effective a manner as would 
be done by the adoption of a more rational, 
continuous, and progressive scheme, in 
which, as in the school series of primary, 
intermediate, and higher geography, the 
child shall at first take a general survey 
of the whole subject, learning in detail 
only that which most concerns his own 
life and suits his comprehension, and 
in later years, while keeping on in the 
same general scheme, adding to his knowl- 
edge of detail in every department of the 
study. 

It is as irrational to give a boy of eight 
years a passage in Isaiah to study in de- 
tail as to teach him the geography of Cen- 
tral Africa before he can name the New 
England States. L. Y. A. 

Boston, Mass. 
CONFIRMED BY EXPERIENCE 


For a few years past I have been called 
to spend my Sundays in different places, 
and have taught each Sunday two classes. 
I desire to confirm your statements as to 
the great lack of Bible knowledge on the 
part of the regular attendants in the Sun- 
day-school. It was only last Sunday I 
met a class of intelligent young men who, 
after a six months’ study in 1891 about 
Israel and Judah, had not in their minds 
an idea that there were two kingdoms, or 
that they were really kingdoms at all. I 
wanted to have their knowledge of the 
history of the two kingdoms as a basis of 
thought in considering the description of 
Christ’s kingdom. They did have a lim- 
ited knowledge of good and bad kings. 
I find very much of such sort of igno- 
rance in classes of different ages. 

I suggest an additional reason to the 
one you give. The average Sunday- 
school has no definite requirements either 
of scholar or teacher. It is mainly a “go- 
as-you-please” sort of work. The worst 
of it is that the local workers, pastors, and 
superintendents think that it must be so— 
that is, they fear that if anything positive 
is laid down to be attained, the result will 
be disastrous to the welfare of the school. 
The methods of the lesson helps, quarter- 
lies, lesson leaves, etc., help to make this 
state of things. 

Now, this is very far from the truth, for 
there is now and then a school that makes 
and sustains definite requirements, and 
invariably the effect is to add to its num- 
bers and to its interest, and that, too, in 
proportion to its faithfulness in carrying 
out its plans. 

The International Lesson system has 
done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad, and now we are in position to do far 
better than ever. 

1 am very glad of such articles as the 
one referred to, because there is need 
everywhere of a change in thought and in 
method. If there is not a forward move- 
ment in this direction there will be decline. 
To be sure, it will require more work to be 
done, for which we may thank God. 

G. L. 
Plymouth, Conn. 
THANKS 


Many thanks for the editorial on “ The 
International Lessons.” Please do so some 
more, as the children say. A _ regular 
crusade in that direction is needed. I 
have had nearly twelve years of experience 
attempting to teach on the basis of these 


lessons. A part of this time I acted as 
“ substitute ” teacher, so my experience 
has included classes of various ages. I 
can confirm nearly every one of your 
statements. This quarter, with these se- 
lections (?) from Isaiah which I find it 
impossible to teach to ten-year-old girls, 
I have broken entirely with thes 
The trouble is, there is nothing to taKe its 
place for children of that age, unless each 
teacher formulate a plan of his own. This- 
fact that the work is all done for the 
teachers beforehand is, it must be con- 
fessed, the one great reason of the so-called 
success of the “ International Lessons.” 
A. B. J. 
North Adams, Mass. 


NOT WELL TAUGHT 


Thank you for your criticism on the 
International Lessons. I think I voice 
the feelings of hundreds of teachers. I 
am a teacher who cannot teach well, be- 
cause she has not been well <= 


AN OPTIMIST 


The Christian Union has been making 
inquiries about Sunday-schools, with the 
conclusion that the average scholar does 
not know how many books there are in 
the Bible, nor where to turn for particular 
books, nor what the Bible teaches con- 
cerning sin and the remedy for it, nor 
anything definite concerning the ethics 
of the Bible. If these statements are 
true, they furnish material for a severe 
indictment against Sunday-school teach- 
ers and ministers generally. We do not 
know the field explored to obtain these re- 
sults, but, from a somewhat extended 
acquaintance with American Sunday- 
schools during the last ten years, we are 
convinced that the editor of our excellent 
contemporary must have lately returned 
from a trip to the country districts of 
Louisiana to investigate the lottery ques- 
tion, and that while there he dropped into 
a colored Sunday-school. Indeed, another 
column of the same paper contains an ac- 
count of a written examination of young 
men on the Bible, in which the candidates 
spelled Epistles “ Oppisils,” and prophets 
“ profits,” showing that their teachers had 
not neglected the Bible more than the 
spelling-book.—Congregationalist. 


—The story is told that when Brooke 
Herford, who starts on his return to Eng- 
land next week, first arrived in Boston, sev- 
eral years ago, he was the guest of Edward 
Everett Hale over night. In the morning 
he came down stairs with a look of pleased 
surprise manifested on his face. “ What 
a pleasing custom you have here,” he 
said, “of chiming the bells at midnight!” 
His host and hostess looked at him in 
silent amazement, wondering if he had 
taken leave of his senses. “ Yes,” con- 
tinued the guest, “1 got up and leaned 
out of the window to listen. It was a 
pretty air they played, although I did not 
recognize it.” “This,” said Dr. Hale, 
telling the story afterward, “was the first 
time I ever heard a fire alarm being taken 
for a symphony.” 

—Chief Justice Field, of Massachusetts, 
whose ill health compelled for a season 
his retirement from judicial duties, will 
soon return to the Bench. There is said 
to be no foundation for the rumor that he 
contemplates resigning. 
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Inquiring Friends 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
to vat Christian Union, accompanied with a postage 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
the paper or ty personal letter. The answer will 

given as promptly as practicable.| 


Is there any book that combats the idea that every- 
thing that takes place is God’s will? There are 
many who are prone to say regarding a!! that trans- 
pires, it is God’s will;” “it was to when 
it seems to me it is not God’s will at all. For in- 
stance, ifa child, by the foolishness or neglect of 
parents, sickens and dies, is it consistent for the 
minister to say to the friends that it was the will of 
God, one of the divine mysteries, etc., etc. ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


In one sense or another, nothing comes 
to pass except by the will of God. 
By the will of God an evil consequence 
follows every infraction of law. But yet 
“ God willeth not that any should perish.” 
Hence we have to distinguish between 
God's will and God’s preference, when his 
will seems to be in abeyance. God pre- 
fers the better, yet gives men liberty to 
choose the worse. In the long run God’s 
preference will prevail, yet, where it 
seems to be overborne for a time, God’s 
will is done, nevertheless, by the inflexible 
operation of his law against all transgres- 
sion. We can refer youto no better ac- 
count of the matter. 


A few days ago I heard a very long-faced preacher 
say, in lugubrious tones, “The highest object 
in life is not happiness, it is duty.’”’ Was he 
right? If I have read your paper aright these many 
years, your answer will be a negative. What are we 
all struggling for—good and bad alike—but happi- 
ness, Our own or others’, for this life and the next? 
What is duty but either the performance of some- 
thing which is to benefit others and thus promote 
their happiness, or else simply to do a right action, 
which, to a rightly constituted mind, is the source— 
perhaps I may say the only source—of true happi- 
ness? Thus the distinction which our preacher 
sought to set up seems to have no logical existence, 
but rather to be purely the product of a gloomy 
imagination. What say you? 


We say that this is one of those half- 
truths which is a whole error. The end of 
life is not happiness, but character. It is 
true that character must in the end pro- 
duce happiness; but, if it did not, it would 
still be the only thing worth seeking. 
Righteousness is better than any reward 
it brings. Sin is worse than any punish- 
ment it entails. To be right and to do 
right is the end of life. This is probably 
what the preacher meant, though he was 
not felicitous in expressing it. 


Will you please give me your explanation of John 
XX., 237 H. M. H. 

Read verse 21. Jesus is sending his 
disciples to do his works after him; see 
ch. xiv., 12. One of these works was to 
impart the forgiveness of sins; see Mark 
li, 5. But to imitate Christ in this the 
spirit of Christ is necessary. This Jesus 
intimates by the symbolical act of breath- 
ing on the disciples, as he said, “ Receive 
ye the Holy Spirit.” Thus understood, 
the passage teaches that all who have 
Christ’s spirit may with his authority 
assure men that their sins are forgiven, or 
untorgiveff, as the case may be. 


Sir Edwin Arnold, in the “ Light of the World” 
makes Mary Magdalene, and Mary the sister of 
Martha and Lazarus, one and the same. Kindly 
tell us whether there is any evidence in Scripture 
that this was true? 


There is none. See a letter on this 
subject in last week’s Christian Union. 


Please give information of the standing of the Uni- 
tarian society, whether it is progressing or stand- 
ing still, and to what extent. J.S. 


The Unitarian denomination is not in- 
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creasing as rapidly as some others, but 
nevertheless is increasing, and manifest- 
ing considerable energy. As it does not 
lay as much stress as others on church 
membership, it is proper, in estimating its 
increase, to take account, not only of its pro- 
fessed adherents, but also of its leavening 
influence upon other denominations. 


Can you kindly inform me of any work or works 
dealing with Zheosophy and the work of Madam 
Blavatsky? You would greatly oblige R. R. 


There is a Life of Madam Blavatsky, also 
“ Isis Unveiled” ($7.50), “A Key to The- 
osophy ” ($1.50), and a “ Buddhist Cate- 
chism ” (about 50 cents), which we think 
you can obtain, with a full list, by address- 
ing the Twentieth Century Company, New 
York. 


The Woman’s Board of 
Missions 


The women of the Board which supplies 
one-third of the money used by the Ameri- 
can Board in its mission work were enter- 
tained in Brooklyn at the Central Congre- 
gational Church last week. The meetings 
lasted two days, and were marked by a 
mixture of restraint and enthusiasm. 
Many missionaries were present, and told 
of their work in India, China, Japan, the 
islands of Micronesia, Austria, Spain, 
Turkey, and Mexico. The Board, num- 
bering 45,000 women and I 50,000 children, 
has come to its twenty-fourth anniversary. 
It supports 116 missionaries, 142 Bible 
women, 29 boarding-schools, and 250 day- 
schools. Its chief work has been the 
making of Christian homes in un-Christian 
lands by the elevation of the womanhood of 
the heathen nations. This has been done 
by the personal contact of woman with 
woman in schools, house-to-house educa- 
tion, hospital and dispensary work. It 
has been done by the loving sacrifice of 
women who left their homes to do this work, 
and of women who, while remaining in 
them, remembered that they owed these 
homes to the Gospel of Christ. 

A great wave of revived missionary 
effort came from the attempt to make an 
increase of 25 per cent. in the annual 
offerings ; this would have been an extra 
$25,000; only $18,000 of this was raised, 
but the attempt stirred the organizations 
to their depths. In all, these women gave 
$115,000 in contributions, while $13,000 
came from legacies. They mean to give 
an additional $10,000 next year. it was 
said that at a meeting in Richmond during 
the heat of the) war, a demagogue of 
the South, who had done nothing but talk, 
was urging upon his hearers the dignity 
and beauty of enlisting in the fight and 
giving money and personal service in the 
great battles then waging. As his elo- 
quence upon the subject ot personal sacri- 
fice increased, a torn, tattered, bandaged, 
one-armed Confederate soldier rose in the 
audience, and, with the experience of many 
hardships and battles in his face, said, in a 
thin voice, * Mister, be you a-goin’?” The 
flood of eloquence was quenched, and the 
meeting broke up. Few of the women 
present at the council of last week could 
teel like reproach, their work was so evi- 
dently the result of faithful toil and sacri- 
fice. ‘The reports showed the adaptability 
as well as the self-sacrifice of woman— 
nothing too great for her to compass, 
nothing too little with which to compass it. 
“ From stitches to souls ” might have been 
the title of some of the accounts of mission 
work, where, as in one case, a devoted 
worker won thirty women to Christ by the 
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entering wedge of stitches on a bed- 
quilt. 

There was a great cry against worldli- 
ness in all its forms, which so absorbs the 
time and thought of Christian woman 
that she cannot rise to her full privileges. 
Mrs. Cook, of Boston, made a plea to the 
young women for an intelligent study of 
mission work of the different heathen 
religions, and the position of women under 
each. So plainly can one learn from this 
the imperative need of foreign missions, 
so plainly must one see that the status 
of a nation is dependent upon the status 
of its womanhood. Throughout all the 
addresses and reports it was plainly to be 


seen that education is now being and to- 


be the counterpart of evangelization every- 
where and everyhow throughout the vary- 
ing conditions under which the workers 
of the Woman’s Board find themselves. 
They are insisting on the higher education 
of women, from the elementary school of 


the African Mission to the training-school | 


of Doshisha in Japan and the unique col- 
lege of the Board at Constantinople, where 
there is a large and flourishing alum- 
nz association, whose members are in- 
fluential all over the country. The idea of 
a complete training, mental as well as 
spiritual, is prevalent. The motives set 
before the women in this work of self- 
sacrifice were of the noblest. The writer 
remembers attending a missionary meet- 
ing in childish days. The speaker had 
but one motive in his whole address. The 
heathen were represented on the verge of 
a great cliff; at the base was certain de- 
struction ; over its edge they had been 
falling, falling for ages, pushed on to the 
horrible slaughter through ignorance 
of the safe path just beyond; pushed 
on by circumstances over which they 
had no control; pushed on by the 
countless crowd of victims behind, who 
would, through countless ages, continue to 
rush on their inevitable fate, forced on 
by the decrees of aninscrutable God. No 
gleam of hope? Yes, a missionary penny 
here and there might rescue one or two 
from doom. But the child took no com- 
fort; the penny was given, but its inade- 
quacy in comparison to the resources a 
powerful God might have used was so 
keenly felt as to cripple all missionary 
hope and effort for years. In place of 
this hopelessness, the addresses before 
the recent Woman’s Board left a feeling 
of enthusiastic hopefulness. Dr. Behrends 
told the women the reasons why foreign mis- 
sion work was imperative and must succeed. 
A regenerated world was God's will, and 
so was not impossible. Our Lord had 
died for it, had commanded it in his great 
commission, had taught us to pray for it 
his great prayer, had promised it during 
the episode of the first sin—that the seed 
of the woman should bruise the serpents 
head. The dead have no place in mission 
work, said the speaker. We do not, even 
if we could, seek to place them, but we 
work for the living, assured that, with 
God’s help, we shall save them out of the 
woe and degradation of their daily lives 
here and now. The address of Dr. Storrs, 
President of the American Board, was 
most hopeful and encouraging. The 
present officers of the Board were re 
elected, and an appeal for thirty-six un- 
married women, to take up new work dur- 
ing the coming year, was made. The 
Council listened with interest to an account 
of the students’ movement. The closing 
address was by the President, Mrs. Jud- 
son Smith. The twenty-fifth annual meet 
ing will be held a year hence in Boston. 
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NOW READY 


The third volume of Mc Master's 
fitstory 


History of the People of 
the United States 


From the Revolution to the Civil War. 
By JoHN BAcH MCMASTER. To be 
completed in five volumes. Vols. I., 
II., and III. now ready. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.50 each. 


“To recount the marvelous progress of the American 
people, to describe their life, their literature, their occu- 
pations, their amusements, is Mr. McMaster’s object. 
His theme is an important one, and we congratulate him 
on his success. It has rarely been our province to notice 
a book with so many excellences and so few defects.’’— 
New York Herald. 

“The cardinal qualities of style—lucidity, animation, 
and energy—are everywhere present. Seldom indeed has 
a book in which matter of substantial value has been so 
happily united to attractiveness of form been offered by 
an American author to his fellow-citizens.”"—New York 
Sun. 


Love or Money 


By KATHARINE LEE (Mrs. Henry Jenner), 
author of “A Western Wildflower,” 
“In London Town,” etc. No. 86, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


** Beyond question a well-written and able novel.”’— 
London Academy. 

** There are good points . . . and some strong situations 
in *‘ Love or Money.’”’—London At 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 


1,3 & Bonp St., New YorkK 


NEW 


The Young Pianists Guide. 
teas cofiection of Sonatinas and other pieces of Standard = 
to the easier Sonatas ¢ bee 
om phrased and fi 


y 
music size pages, bound 
Price, $1.25 by mail. 


leasing Drill Sengs and for Schools, . 
Private and Pwblic Exhibitions. 
FRANK L. Bristow. Price, so cents by mail. 
Geattar Chords. Chords for the Banjo. 
A collection of Chords in the a Major = Minor Keys, 
for those who have not the tome to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of each, socts. by mail, 
Modet Practice Lessons. 
A thoroughly Graded Elementary Course, selected from ‘‘The 
Repertoire,"’ by Da. F. RooT, Price, asets. by mail, 
fite Fortune. 

A new secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 
tertainments. Arranged by MAGGIB RICK. Price 30c. by mail. 
Ideat Four Hand Album, 

Com 3 from the best works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg 

adassohn, Handel, Alfoldi, Saint Saens, etc 
by J. O.V. PROCHAZA. Bound in boards. Price $1 coby mail. 
The Musical Visitor. 
a Monthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, Price, 
$1.50 per year. Single copies rs cents. 
——PUBLISHED BY 

The JOHN CHURCH CO., “Cincinnati, 0. 
Reot & fous Mastic Co.. The John Church Ce,, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. t3 E. s6th St., New York. 


‘It deserves a place in every Christian fam- 
ily.”’"—Dr. MARCUS DODS. 
It tells the story in sim- 
esus ple language, scarcely 
Carving the words of the 
but filling in with 
The Carpenter local color and 


of Nazareth | in the time of 


“I think the idea of this 
By A LAYMAN | book—the aim ond tunondian 
—excellent and phe, execu- 
tion beautiful. Prof. A. B. 


12mo, 498 pages Bruce. 
*s* Regular price, $1.50. Supplied to clergymen and 


teachers at $7.20, net, 12 cents extra/sor postage. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
743-745 Broadway, - 


New York 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


Especially Strong in American Subjects. . 


ULIAN RALPH contributes a novel and brilliant article, entitled CH/CAGO— 
THE MAIN EXHIBIT, showing that city as it will appear to visitors to the 


Columbian Exposition. 


POULTNEY BIGELOW contributes the first of his Danube articles, FROM THE 
BLACK FOREST TO THE BLACK SEA, illustrated by F. D. MILLer and ALFRED 


PARSONS. 


The Frontispiece engraving of the Number is from a drawing by W. T. 
SMEDLEY, illustrating a Poem by JoHN Hay, entitled W/GHT IN VENICE. 


Another interesting American article is GEORGE W. SHELDON’s OLD SHIP- 2 + 
PING MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK, illustrated by C. D. Gipson and F. H. 


SCHELL. 


A prominent literary feature of the Number is AMELIE RIVEs’s new play, 
ATHELWOLOD, illustrated by Miss MAry Gow. 

It is just two centuries since the Great Witchcraft Delusion in New England, 
and this fact will enhance the interest of readers in Miss WILKINs's short story, 
entitled THE LITTLE MAID AT THE DOOR, illustrated by Howarp Py Le. 

WILLIAM ARCHER contributes a paper on THE ROYAL DANISH THEATRE, 


illustrated by HANS TEGNER, 


The third of Witt1AM MCLENNAN’s CANADIAN HABITANT SKETCHES, en- 
titled MAAR/E, illustrated by C. S. REINHART, will strengthen the impression 
already made by this author's writings, which, in this field, are as novel and 
original as the Creole sketches of Mr. CABLE. 


JULIAN RALPH also contributes another of his remarkable papers on the North- 


west, telling, under the title of ‘A SKIN FOR A SKIN,"’ 


the romantic story of 


the Hudson Bay Fur-Trading Company. The article contains material never be- 
fore published, and is supplemented by Mr. REMINGTON'’S graphic pictures. 


HorATIO Bripce, U.S.N., 


the classmate and intimate friend of the greatest 


of American romance writers, contributes the second paper of his PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, giving new glimpses of his 


early literary life down to the time of President Pierce's election. 
An entertaining character sketch, entitled F/N DE SIECLE, is contributed by 


ROBERT C. V. MEYERS. 


The Editorial Departments are conducted, as usual : 
Editor's Study, by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS ; 


by GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS ; 


Editor's Easy Chatr, 


Editor's Drawer, by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 00 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


Popular Science Monthly 


For February 


Personal Liberty. By Epwarp ATKINSON and 
Epwarp T. Casotr. An exhaustive research into 
the decisions of the courts concerning the right to 
regulate hours and modes of labor and methods of 
payment. 

The Story of a Strange Land. (lIllustrated.) By 
President Davip Starr Jorpon. A delightful ac- 
count of how the hot-springs and lava-cliffs of the 
Yellowstone Park were formed, and what the finny 
inhabitants of its lakes and streams have experienced. 

Urban Population. By Carrot. D. Wricurt. 
Facts and figures about the increase of the slum popu- 
lation in cities. 

Musical Instruments.— The Piano-forte. 
American Industries. XII. (Illustrated) By 
Dante. Describes the development of 
the piano, and shows how this country has reached its 
high position in the piano manufacture. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


STILTS AND STILT-wALKING (illustrated); Etsc- 
TRICITY tN RELATION TO ScigNCE; NATIONALIZATION 
OF UNIVERSITY ExTENSION;: Is MAN THE ONLY REA- 
SONER? AN EXPERIMENT IN EpucaTion, II; Homety 
GYMNASTICS; New OBSERVATIONS ON THE LANGUAGE 
or ANIMALS; ReceNT OCEANIC CAUSEWAYS; THE 
Universe or STARS; SKETCH OF WEBER (with portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


FOR YOUR SINCINCGC CLASS 


Leason & Lafferty’s 
Graded Collection 


A Wide-awake, Progressive Text-book, with a Fine Col- 
lection of Songs for Practice and Recreation. 
176 pages, 86.00 per dozen. Sent on approbation 
on receipt of 60 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. oth St., New York 8: Randolph St., Chicago 


The Introduction to the 


Gospel of John 
Essay by James Freeman Clarke 


Sent free. Address Mrs. W. C. WILLIAMSON, 
370 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Grand pat Square 


To Rent, Installments, and Exchanged 
sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
R¢sorts ot America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described, 
by the Recreation Department of The Chris- 
tian Union, New York. 


Asheville, N. C., Places of Interest In and 
Around. Alsoa description of the Battery 
Park Hotel. 

Asheville, N. C. The McCape House and 
Surroundings. 

Aiken, S. C., As a Place of Winter Residence 
—In the Land of the Pines—The Highland 
Park Hotel and Surroundings. 20 pages, 
illustrated. 

Cuba, Around the Corner to. 48 pages, illus- 
trated. Issued by the Plant System. 

Denver, Colo., Map of. Compliments of the 
St. James Hotel. 

Dansville, N. Y. The Jackson Sanatorium. A 
Northern Winter Resort. 16 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Florida. Pocket Map of the Plant System. 

Gaze’s Special Tourist Programme. 64 pages, 
illustrated. 

Gaze’s Tourist Gazette. 48 pages. January 
Issue. 

Hot Springs, Ark. A Description of Hotel 
Eastman. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Havana, Cuba, Guide-Buok and Souvenir of. 
Presented by the Roma Grand Continental 
Hotel. 96 pages. 

Jacksonville, Fla., A Description of. The 
Everett Hotel. 8 re illustrated. 

Lakewood, N. J., A Description of. Also 
Laurel House and Laurel-in-the-Pines. 20 
pages, illustrated. 

Montreal in Winter. Canada as a Winter 
Resort. Issued by the Windsor Hotel. 16 
pages, illustrated. 

Old Point Comfort, Va. One Hundred Yards 
from Fortress Monroe. 32 pages, handsomely 
illustrated. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. A Description of 
Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. 44 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Pensacola, Fla. Hotel Escambia and Surround- 
ings. 12 pages, illustrated. 


’ Tour to Mexico. Four Weeks in the Land of 


the Aztecs. 60 pages, illustrated. Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad. 

Tour, A Grand, of 80 days and nearly 12,000 
miles, visiting Egypt and the Holy Land, 
Greece, Italy, etc. Miss E. L. Dewey, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Tours, Winter, of Three Countries: Florida, 
Cuba, and Mexico. 4 pages. 

Tour to the Tropics, embracing all the Princi- 
pal Winter Resorts. 52 pages. 

Tours. A Condensed Catalogue of the Various 
Winter and Spring Tours of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 16 pages. 

Tourist Guide. London and the Continent. 
Issued by the Royal Netherlands and U. S. 
Mail Line. 40 pages, illustrated. 

Tours. Eight Magnificent Trips Across the 
Continent. A Winter in California. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb. 192 pages. 

Tours, Fall. To Europe and the Holy Land. 
Under Personal Escort. 24 pages. 


PPLETONS HAND-BOOK 

OF WINTER RESORTS. Com- 

plete information as to winter sani- 

tariums, and places of resort in the 

United States, West Indies, Bermudas, and 

Mexico. Revised to date. With Maps, IIlus- 

trations, Railroad Fares, etc. At all book- 
stores. 50 cents. 


Norton's Guide-Book to Florida 


New Edition, 1892. 


With Forty-nine County Maps, Plans, and 
Large Folding Map of the State. 
Revised, with New Index, $1.00. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., 


15 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


Winter Homes 


Spring Haunts 
Summer Resorts 


Whatever section of America you are desir- 
ous of visiting or knowing about, the Recre- 
ation Department is ready to send, on re- 
quest, printed matter describing that section. 


FREE OF 


CHARGE 


The pamphlet, circular, or card of any hotel or resort, the time-table of any 
railroad in America, the sailings of any steamer touching the American shore, and 
the announcement of any tour to any part of the world, may be had on request. 


Don’t hesitate to ask for what you want. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


WINTER HOMES 


Alabama 


Alabama. Facing south on Gulf; midst pine 
woods. One day nearer than Jacksonville ; same climate. 
Reduced rates for winter to establish season. Steamer 
Helen leaves Mobile daily, 3 p.m. 


GEAND ‘HOTEL, Point Clear, Mobile Bay, 


Arkansas 


Georgia 


| yr HOUSE, Douglasville, Ga., 27 miles 
from Atlanta. Purest air and water. Open eee in 


sleeping-rooms. Terms moderate. Winter 
sired. Correspondence solicited. Miriam & bMentanea. 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 


Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


A new, modern-built, fireproof, and strictly first-class hotel, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
The Most Elegant Bath-house in the Country. 
Beautifully located; superbly appointed; sanita 
struction perfect; spacious Gpeervatory ; delightful pa park 
and grounds. Letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


Take Iron Mountain Paton t. Louis, to Hot 
Springs. , MANAGER. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, daisiiiten Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Florida 


THE DUVAL HOTEL 


Jacksonville, Filia. 


Central Location. Southern and Eastern front. A 

standard i of its appoi nts 

day and ms H. P Poe 


THE EVERETT 


Largest and finest hotel in Jacksonville, Florida. Ac- 
commodations for 600 Erteam Located within easy dis- 
tance of all stations = teamer landings. One hundred 

Tr and up a UL wee rates to families. 
VER & BAKER. 


“The St. George ” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly comforable and Lemeliien 
with a cuisine of superior excellence. A careful and lib- 

management and strictly first-class in every respect. 
Sixth season. Cc. D. TYLER, Proprietor. 


ALMERIA HOTEL 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Rates $3.5 per de The only first-cl hotel in the 
DOUGLASS. 


city. 


Winter Park, Fla. 


THE ROGERS 


Beautifully located Lake Osceo post- 
groves. Pure water. 
particulars address 


Lovely views lakes and 
A. E. ROGERS. Prop’r. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN. For circulars, rates, etc., address 
M. A. BOWER, Proprietor 
or WM. E. DAVIES, Manager, Thomasville, Georgia 


Missouri 


The GASCONADE 


LEBANON, Mo. 


The Magnetic Water Bathing Resort. Open 
all the year. Lebanon Magnetic Water has no 
equal | in the cure of rheumatic and nervous ailments. 

rite for pamphlet. 


North Carolina 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Carolina.—The Land of 
the Sky.—The Ideal Resort. 


Large, chee 
vator, cece lights, elegant cuisine, m 
tion, and plumbing Complete 
its a intments, strictly firs ark of 160 acepe, 
ane joins the park of Mr. Fas ik The purest 
the purest \ water: the mostiextended views ; the Health- 
Resort in America. yout ern exposure. 
beautifully Wustrated 
ALTER ROWNING, Manager. 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


An elegant and refined home, with Jer/ect 
and every m ern improv 


es +7 intended fo for curable LUNGS sufferi 
Ufimatic, fet Ivdropath mand 8 


era and eal nutrition and vo VON of the 


management. 
BATTERY PARK HOTEL 
©. 


tthe year. Elevation 2,600 feet; ave- 
fese 0°; scenery ; heated 


ADC n fire ‘hydraulic el tor; el 
lights and Cc usic hall tenn nis court Tadies” 


or and — alley. drives and first 
very. e 


opera-house, and 4 houses. For descriptive 
STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 


JOHN 8S. MARSHALL, Drescroz. 
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WINTER HOMES 


North Carolina 


THE SWANNANOA 


refitted and and 


moral Thoro y overhauled 
; lighted by elect - & heated by 
; hot and cold ~~, and other modern conveniences. 
cars pass our doors every 15 minutes. . A stri 
all-the-year hotel. Rates and 
ng matter upon application. HOWELL COBB. 


Qakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE. N. C. 


Crowns the summt of a grandly sloping hill, with the val- 
ley of the French Broad on one side and the wannanoa 
onthe other. Mountain view unsurpassed. The appoint- 
ments of the house are conducive to health and comfort; 
steam heat, electricity, elevator, electric bells, sky parlor, 
etc. The Sanatorium is thoroughly equipped with modern 
apgllences For, for the scientific relief and cure of all nervous 
chronic diseases. e bath departments are new 
throughout x are under the supervision of competent and 
skilled attendants. The methods of treatment include all 
forms of baths, the Medicated Vapors, Turkish, Speer 
Russian, Roman, o-Electric, Electro-Chemi 
Massage; Electricity + all its forms, also Swedish move- 


Ore person occupying $20 
here two persons occupy sam 


Terms, $ da 
cdteal per week is added. 
attendance and all forms of treatment included 


i 
n pce of medical management will under the —~4 — of 
Dr. Negerus, formerly the ** Jackson to- 
ess Man 
North Carolin Carolin 


SHARP’S OAKS HOT EL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Artistic, Homelike, Clean. Unsurpassed, wholesome table 
fare; attentive service, without ostentation. 
FRANK SHARP, Proprietor, formerly “* South- 
land”’ Hone. and Carrollton,  ~ 

Every department of The Oaks i is under personal super- 
vision of a member of the “* Sharp ”’ family, all experienced 


hotel workers, and guests soon realize they are or in 
a way quite unusual in hotels. ric cars the door 
every ten minutes. Only five minutes’ walk from the pu 
lic square. 
New Jersey 
AN COURT INN 
ROSELLE, N. 

Electric water. Adu 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman. 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro. 
pathic baths; electricity in al] its forms; hot-air inhala. 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


Pennsylvania 


The Continental 
Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Newly decorated and appointed. Central location. 
Music Saturday evenings during winter season. 
j. E. KINGSLEY & CO.. 


South Carolina 


Aiken, South Carolina 


WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
ts, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfec 
Drainag ure M rom our own Dairy, Unexcelled 
“Billiard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bow 
Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. Good Livery. Hotel 
em 350 acres Pine Forest. 
OPEN FOR SEASON OF 1861-92 NOV. 20. 
For circular and terms, address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprieter 


South Carolina 


The Charleston Hotel 


long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, will 
year be more attractive than ever before. 
The hotel is provided with baths attached to diffe. ent 
suites of rooms, and contains all the appurtenances which 
“a to a modern first-c hotel. 


ticket office in, be el, and checked to 
E. H. JACKS ON Prop. 
C. 


Virginia 
THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


y world-famed, this immense and unique cara- 
vansary is "ituated a few from Fort Monroe, ana lies 
along a henustu! sand the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay and ampton Roads. e wonderfully 
ome e climate makes it an all-the-year-roun ‘ 

in healthfulmess and general attraction, It 
is the rendezvous for from all sections, 
and an atmosphere comfort , and refinement 
mount, etc. fort. Send for pamp 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


Wisconsin 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. On Lake Michigan 


Pennoyer Sanitarium 


Open all the year. Climate fine. New modern build- 
ing, with elevator, gas, electric bells, hot water heat- 
ing. furnished, Baths, “electricity, mass menage. 
etc. attendants. Table liberal. Art 
water. 


For illustrated circular, 
VER, M.D., Manager. 
References in all parts of the United States. 


To 


R. R. and CALIFORNIA 


Shenandoah Valley Route 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars, New York to 
New Orleans. 
Only one change of cars from New York or 
Philadelphia to 
ST. AUGUSTINE or to SAN FRANCISCO. 


Case leave New 
leans via Penn- 


Yor 
K. R. 


tL. Natural Bridge, Roanoke, Knoxville Chattanoo- 
a. rmingham, Meridian, arriving at New leans 
2:S0 >. M., connecting with through Pullman Sleeping 


Cars for San’ Francisco. At is 
made with a vestibule limited train o 
day coaches which runs through to St. 
via Atlanta, Macon, and Jacksonville. 


minently the. Tourists’ Route to Florida 

Ly re ifornia and to New Orleans. The only line 

anth through cars from New York or Philadelphia or ” Har. 

risburg to New Orleans, or from Washington to Memphis. 

For further information address Agents Norfolk & 

Western R_R., 2900 Washington St., Boston i? Broad 

way, New Yo mit 4 lvania Ave., cchingten 
vi 


.. Roanoke, Va. 
Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 
BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 5&8. 8. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avetaies the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
ag gt Channel Crossing, and the long 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will sail 
from NEW YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA as 
follows: FULDA Feb. 6, March 1:2, April 16; WER- 


s for EGYPT by NORTH GER- 
N OYD. "STEAMERS every fortnight from 
GENOA to ISMALIA 
For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, New 
ork; or to the pepevention Department of 
The Christian Union 
$475 


HOLY LAND PARTY. 
Sails February 6, March o, and April 16, 1892. 

Programmes for European a? 1892 now ready. 
Monthly Excursions to Italy nd for ‘* Tour- 

t Gazette.”’ Best ticketing Choicest ocean 
by all lines at lowest rates 

HENRY GAZE & SONS, 
Sole Agents for New Thewfikieh Nile S. S. Co. 
(Established 1844.) 940 readues. New York. 


Twilight Park 
as an Investment 


it is far easier to make money than to invest it 
wisely. A. T. STEWART. 


THERE will be no end of people seeking 
safe investment for their money this year. 
Twilight Park is a good place to risk a little 
on a venture. In three years the Park has 
increased tenfold. It is the nucleus of a vil- 
lage, yet it is nothing like a village. The Park 
features have been jealously preserved. It is 
above alla resting-place for young and old; 
far from fashion’s whirl al the madding 
crowd. 

It was planned especially for women and 
children: its corner-stone the fireside, its model 
the home. It is not merely a money-making 
scheme, but is based on an ideal. Giddy girls 
and young chappies will think it dull, but sen- 
sible people who love nature find it cheerful, 
wholesome, restorative. 

The Catskills, after a twenty years’ sleep, 
have been rediscovered. Our only fear is 
that they will fill up too fast when their beauty 
and charm are generally known. Americans 
are quick to appreciate, and you can’t hide 
your light under a bushel even in Rip Van 
Winkle s haunts. 

We bought 160 acres for $1,600, and have 
sold a single acre for more money. Cottages 
bring 15 per cent. rental. A second, and now 
a third, club-house has been required, and we 
are reaching out for more land. 

We are planning Squirrel Inn right in the 
woods, with a sweeping view through and be- 
yond the Kaaterskill Clove. Already a dozen 
rooms are rented, before the first nail has been 
driven, and several cottages located near by. 
Very oddly, a Professor of Greek wants a 
nook here, and has been urged to translate 
“ Pickwick.” 

A specially choice site, two acres, that cost 
$30 in 1887, sold last year for $5,500. But we 
don’t brag of that. Above all things we dread 
being Bar-Harborized. We would far rather 
have an artist, teacher, or writer, a doctor or 
clergyman with a little money than any mill- 
ionaire. Yet rich people also enjoy rural 
beauty and quiet, and we hate to exclude 
them. It isn’t their fault that they are rich, 
though, as Horace Greeley said of the success- 
ful college graduate—in a quiet community 
like ours—“ it’s ag’in’ ’em.” 

The first sight of the Park is usually deci- 
sive, and it is then only a question of where 
and how much to buy. 

A Philadelphia lady writes: “ We think your 
advertisements admirable and most attractive. 
Nevertheless, I am very glad that our visit was 
not caused by any glowing descriptions, but 
was almost accidental, and that we fell in love 
with Twilight Park from what our own eyes 
saw of its beauty and charms.” 

Nothing that I write can captivate like Na- 
ture herself. A visitor from Wellesley Col- 
lege during the Christmas holidays writes: “I 
think all that has been said of the place is 
fully justified.” 

Our most enthusiastic buyers are from the 
country. New York residents have forgotten 
how trees look, and can only conceive of moun- 
tains from the dust-heaps in the streets. 

A shrewd real estate operator says: “ First 
buy water—then land.” We made no mistake 
on this score, and can defy drought, while a 
descent of 600 feet insures perfect drainage. 
When you buy in Twilight Park you do not 
get merely a lot, but roads, water supply, 
drainage, sanitary supervision, the club-house, 
church, livery, Casino, bowling alley and ten- 
nis court, social life, art classes, and experi- 
enced, energetic management. 

Our cottagers comprise all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women, from all parts of the 
Union. Not every one is admitted; but we 
seek clubable people— Matthew Arnold’s 
“remnant,” who have taste and culture, but 
are indifferent to fashion and Mrs. Grundy— 
social mugwumps, in short; and these are 
drawn to the Park by a process of natural 


selection. 
CHARLES F. WINGATE, 
119 Pearl St., New York. 
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Financial 


The rapid accumulation of money at 
‘the center here was never, or hardly ever, 
‘more plainly demonstrated than this week, 
‘when we have increased our cash hold- 
ings considerably over seven million dol- 
‘ars in the city banks. This increase has 
come both from Sub-Treasury operations 
and from the interior. The average in- 
-crease, which is the method employed in 
making up the bank statement, shows 
nearly $8,000,000. Rates for money have 
been even easier, and are now down to 
2 and 2% per cent.on callloans. The 
money market in London is equally easy, 
with rates for balances only nominal, and 


. ‘in Berlin and Paris the same state of things 


exists. The discount rate in the Bank of 
_England remains the same, at 3% per cent. 
Sterling exchange is easier, yet actual 
‘rates are still 1 per cent. above the gold- 
importing point. Why seems to be a 
‘mystery, as yet, for our merchandise ex- 
ports for December according to esti- 
mates made by Dun & Co. in their weekly 
report, will run up to the unprecedented 
figure of $116,000,000, and while our im- 
ports are a little larger than in November, 
the balance in our favor on the account 
‘for December, will probably equal the 
figures of November—say, $45,000,000 — 
making nearly $1 50,000,000 balance favor- 
able to merchandise exports in the four 
months to December 31, 1891. Here we 
have a state of things which should insure 
us a heavy additional influx of gold, yet 
the movement is at a standstill, accounted 
‘for only by the assertion that the English- 
men are unloading securities on our mar- 
kets. This may be true toa limited ex- 
tent, but not to any large extent certainly; 
while there are indications that they have 
bought several classes of securities during 
‘the past week. Undoubtedly Berlin has 
had to lighten her holdings by more or less 
of a distribution, on account of the threat- 
ened financial crisis of last month there, 
but we believe that is over. 

The annual report of the Reading Rail- 
road Company, recently published, is re- 
-markable for its favorable record. This 
company has accomplished a most satis- 
‘factory revolution in its finan¢ial standing. 
In the year 1890 the Company, with its 
coal company included, earned net only 
$8,114,104; this year the total net earnings, 
including both companies, show a net of 
‘$10,417,154 earned—an increase of over 
$2,300,000. These figures have enabled the 
Reading Company to charge various large 
-sums, expended for betterment, to expense 
account, and in addition to pay full 5 per 
-cent. interest on the first preference in- 
come bonds and 4% per cent. on the 
‘second incomes; a result certainly not 
anticipated. It can also be confidently 
asserted that in the apportionment anew 
of the coal mining between the anthracite 
coal companies for 1892 there will be no 
quarrel, no friction; indeed, an under- 
‘standing is said to have been reached al- 
ready, and a harmonious adjustment is 
‘assured. The aggregate earnings of sixty- 
two roads which have reported for the 
first week of January exhibit a gain over 
the corresponding period of 1591 of 7.59 
per cent., which is certainly very satisfac- 
tory considering the heavy traffic of a 
year ago. The Union Pacific Company 
reports its November earnings, and shows 
an increase, net, of $645,224 for the month, 
$371,443 of which came from decrease in 
expenses. 

The general condition of trade is im- 
.prgving, and there .can hardly be any fault 


found with the outlook for spring trade in 

all our branches of trade, including the 

enormous movement in foreign exports, 

which is also continuing through January. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


LOANS, INCTEASE $1.543,300 
Specie, INCTEASE 5.519.200 
Legal tender, increase.............. 2,348,200 
Deposits, increase ..... 9,010,000 
Reserve, 5,614,900 


This brings our surplus reserve in the 
city banks up\to nearly $25,000,000. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 Office, 
Company's Building 


308 and 310 
x Walnut Street 


Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL.............. $500,000 
Reserve for Reinsurance d ve 

all other claims............ 1,994,685 2 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 
$2,950,394.07 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and 1 
JAMES BY VOUNG 


(Jnited States Trust (Company 


OF NEW YORK 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


Capital and Surplus, $9,750,000 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian or trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled te 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money. 


John A. Stewart, George Bliss, 
President. Vice-President. 
James 8S. Clark, Henry L. Thornell, 
Second Vice-President. Secretary 


Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM Lipsey, 
OHN CrOsBY BROWN, 
DWARD TOOPER, 

W. Bayvarpb CuTTING. 


Witson G. Hunt, 
Dante. D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 

AMES Low, 

M. WALTER PHELPS, 

D. J AMEs, 

OHN A. STEWART, 

CRASTUS CORNING, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Gro. Henry WARREN, 
Georce BLIss, 


RANK LYMAN, 
Georce F. VieTor, 
Wa. WALDORF AsTor. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 


This Company solicits correspondence abo 
all first-class investment securities. 


Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 


Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 B . Boston, 117 
ut M 
Phila. Chestnut St. aveas 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 

Augustus D. Julliard, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Edwin Packard, 

Henry H. Rogers, 
Henry W. Smith, 

H. McK. Twombly, 
Frederic W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Josiah M. Fiske, 
Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, 

George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 


The sinking fund principle 
as embodied in our mortgages 
insures payment at maturity. 
Have you looked into our sys- 
tem? If not, Why not? Sev- 
eral thousand people who have 
are now investors with us. We 
don't guarantee over six per 
cent., but have always paid ten. 


Money with this Association will 


The Home Sav- 
ings and Loan earn nearly Three Times as much 
eooslailen as in an ordinary savings bank, 


of Minneapolis. | and can be withdrawn at 30 
Assets, $700,000. days’ notice. 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Have Youa 
Hundred Dollars? 


or a thousand? and do 
you really need for it the 
best rate of interest, con- 
sistent with safety ?.: Our 
book on_ investments, 
sent free, will help you to 
invest it. 


The Pravident 
Co. 


Texas Loansand Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 
REFERENCES 
New York : I t and U N 
San Antonio, Texas: National Bank; San 


Antonio National Bank. 
Edin , Scotland: The Scottish-American Mortgage 


For 


write 
E. B. CHANDLER 
273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


ds good for idle money, but 
8 Per Cent. Net sounds goog, for idle money. but 
enue from one acre Italian Seance in Oregon. Investment 
Share Certificates Installments. Crops AND 
NEVER FAIL IN OREGON. or new pect 
Tue Farm Trust anv Loan Co., Portiand, Ore. 


| 
fi Rete 
| Surpius Over all Liabilities... . 55,708 82 
F. MONTGOMERY, President. 
| 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
H. Macy, Jr., 
Ww. D. SLOANE, 
Paid in (Cash), « « «© « «ss 2,049,550 00 
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TEN LOTS WILL ILL MAKE YOU RICH: 


IF BOUGHT NOW IN THE 


"Town of Criffith: 


THE COMING GREAT 


WHICH HAS 


FOUR RAILROADS 


NOW IN OPERATION. 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL, 
GRAND TRUNK, 
TIE CHICAGO & ERIK, and 
THE ELGILN, JOLIET & EASTERN 
The Chicago Outer Belt Line, 


which encircles Chicago asshown, 


her railroads, and giving Griffith 
Chicago rates of freight to 


Hicaco all points. 
Griffith also has two oil pipe ¢ 
lines of the Standard Oil Co., 
which supply oil for fuel much ¢ 
a 
\ 


cheaper than coal. 
NSS 


uniformly profitable, returning 
five and ten fold in a few years. 


WHY will an investment in Griffith 
lots pay?—because if can now 
be had on the ground floor and 
values are constantly advancing 
by location of new factories. 


HOW MUCH are lots in Griffith >— 
residence lots $120 upward; bus- 
iness lots $300 upward, on 

WHAT is the history of investments monthly payments of $4 to $12 
in Chicago’s factory suburbs?— * if desired. 


Write to-day for full particulars of lots offered. SENT FREE. 


We are only waiting for your address. Here’s ours: 
JAY DWIGGINS & CO., Room 490, 138 Washington St., 


HOW is Chicago growing?—by lo- 
cation of new factories. 
WHERE are factories locating?—in 
her manufacturing suburbs. 


WHICH suburb affords them best 
facilities?—Griffith, having two 
fuel oil pipes and four railroads, 
including a Belt Line which con- 
nects with twenty-two more 
roads as shown by the map. 


Chicago, III. 


Manufacturing Suburb of Chicago 


making aswitch connectionwith all 


INSURANCE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


STATEMENT JANUARY rst, 1892 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums | 
Reserve for unpaid Losses and all Other Claims, 


COMPANY 


$1,000,000 00 
393925273 91 
284,272 50 
510.721 I9 


Total Assets (Market Value), : 


No. 195 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


JANUARY 12TH, 1892. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT. (5 per cent.), payable on demand at this office to 


stockholders of record on this date. 


$5,187,267 60 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - $600,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mort ages with the Union Trust Com- 
ez of New Yor Amount of issue limited by law. 
onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 


vest in these bonds. 
mi’, JOHNSON, New Yerk Agent, 31-33 


. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL BSTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGEN 
Oldest and best known in ae panes 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 


RS. BEECHER’'S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS under fourt begins its ninth Sept. 
16. Twelve and resident 
a the test villages on the Sound. One hour 


ork. Circulars sent on app 
Connecticut, Hartford. . 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME 


bined with mental ona 
pew, and constru accordi 
five acres of ground. JAME “GARLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to schoo! officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 6xst St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Pre tion and 


arvard Es Oct. 1x. 
clocutign. and physical culture; daily daily instruction and 

TARY B WHITON,A.B., and LOIS A. 


New Yorx, C 
nee PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies 
Miss CAROLINE A, COMSTOCK, Pres. 


Vermont, Middlebury. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Founded in 1800. Open to both sexes. Board 
and < College bills less than $200 a year; scholarships re 


th 
EZRA BRAINERD, LL.D., President. 


Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 
Madame Clement’s— Boarding and Day School fos 
young ladies. 35th year opens Sept 


THEODORA RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISA TRACY, A.M., Assoc. Principal 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


THE UNDERSIGNED = be addressed at 18 
oth Street, New York, roe sup- 
ply 

A in every 
church and eve }qommnnaiay for, securing subscribers to 
The Christian Union. A liberal cash commussion 

to all who will undertake to make a 


ry No. 276, care 
“linton Hall, Astor Place 


WANTED-—A position as nursery governess, mo- 
ther’s assistan , or companion by a young girl of nineteen. 
Farther particulars furnish reterences ex 
Apply to Mrs. W. G. ABBOT, Utica. N. Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED LADY would like a position 
as housekeeper or companion, or care for an invalid, in 
city or country. in a Christian family, or a of 
trust. Can furnish the best of reterences. Address C. E. 
764, care of The Chris ian Union. 


A YOUNG ENGLISH LADY of several vears’ 
experience would accept a position as Matron or Assistant 


Union, 


in some institution. or would take charge of privete insane 
patient. 

Address A 
New Jersey. 


uestionab e references given and ex — 
KDUERTISER. Montelar PO 


‘Laka 
4 \ \ 
~ Clerk 
Nef” YY 
ary -) ii & 
OL 
for college, scientific 
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THE AMERICAN HOME 
SOCIETY TO ITS FRIENDS 


The Executive Committee of the American Home 
Missionary Society are charged by the churches with 
the management of a vast home missionary work, 
penetrating into forty-six (46) States and Territories 
and embracing on its beneficiary list more than one- 
half of our five thousand Congregational churches. 
In the direction of this immense enterprise they find 
themselves confronted with an issue so critical and 
threatening that they feel compelled to lay it at once 
before the churches whose servants they are. 

For three years past the Society has been forbidden 
by the condition of the treasury to enlarge the vol- 
ume of its work. A considerable enlargement, made 
four years ago under extraordinary pressure from 
the field, has been the occasion of not a little em- 
barrassment. The missionary expenditures, how- 
ever, for the past three years have been practically 
unchanged. During the same period new States 
and Territories have been created, millions have 
been added to our population, and splendid oppor- 
tunities for Christian work and conquest have pre 
sented themselves, only to be neglected or reluc- 
tantly passed by. 

_ Meanwhile, under this enforced financial restric- 
tion, the unsatisfied demands of our field have grown 
to enormous proportions. Two years ago the care- 
ful estimates of our agents at the front showed a 
margin of needs, beyond our power to grant, of $70,- 
ooo. Last year this margin was swelled to $100,000, 
which we could not touch. Estimates for the year 
1892-3, just received, indicate a demand of $120,000 
beyond the expenditures of the current year. These 
are all minimum estimates, and represent not what 
might possibly be done if we had the money, but 
only the natural. imperative demands of the newer 
States for the Pilgrim faith and polity. The Com- 
mittee stand appalled before |these growing appeals, 
which they find so hard to deny, yet have no power 
to grant. 

But the most serious issue before the Commit- 
tee to day is the question, not of possible advance, 
but whether the Society will be itis te maintain its 
work, even at the present inadequate figure. Less 
than three months of the fiscal year remain, and in 
these less than ninety days we must receive at least 
$225,000, or close the year with another debt, to be 
added to the debt of $50.000 that still rests upon the 
work of the previous year. The strictest economy 
consistent with efficiency has been applied to the 
expenditures of the year until we know not where 
now to put the knife. Yet a bank loan of $75,000, 
contracted by order of the Society for the prompt 
Poxsent of its missionaries, remains to be paid, in 
addition to current expenses for the balance of the 


year. 

_In the midst of these financial perplexities the 
time comes round to lay out the work of the new year, 
beginning April 1, 1892. What shall the Committee 
apportion to its missionary fields? In facing this 
serious problem, two alternatives present them- 
selves : either— 

1. Cut off $50,000 of the Society’s work; or, 

2. Appeal to the churches to maintain their work 
at its present volume by increased contributions. 

o the churches measure the full calamity of this 
threatened retrenchment? It means the closing u 
of many church doors in destitute communities. tt 
means dismissing faithful and successful mission- 
aries, with short notice, and involving their families 
in peculiar distress. It means the uprooting and 
ruin of religious enterprises which have cost much 
toil and money to bring to their present hopeful con- 
dition. It means discouragement and despair to 
thousands of our brother Christians in remote parts 
of the land, and it means a blight upon our home 
missionary work that years of effort will not remove. 

_ Before taking the grave responsibility of sucha 
course, we can do no less than send out our cry to 
every Congregational Christian in America, to pre- 
vent this direful necessity by an instant and ample 
response to the exigencies of the Society. 

We appeal to PAstors. They are the natural 
leaders of the people, and by the use of the material 
that will be gladly furnished trom the rooms of the 
Society they can, if they will, kindle a_new zeal for 

Hiome Missions in every church of the land. 

We appeal to SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. A good beginning has been made towards 
the enlistment of the children in the “ Boys’ and 
Girls’ Home Missionary Army.”’ But less than one- 
half our schools are as yet in line. Let each Superin- 
tendent take up the effort, and push it in his own 
school, until the Army is full—six hundred thousand 
Strong. 

We appeal to MEN AND WOMEN OF WEALTH, who 
have the power of large giving. The cause of Home 
Missions is continental. It is more: We save 
America to save the world. Surely. the gift of thou- 
sands at once for such a cause would be a wise and 
far-reaching investment. 

We appeal especially to the CHURCHES OF THE 
AUXILIARY STATES. By our auxiliary relations 
with these States, their work is ‘‘ an integral part of 
the national work,” and as such we would cherish 

it. Not by one dollar would we rob any State of the 
income it needs tor its own work. But the cause of 
national Home Missions ought to be as dear to 

these churches as any other branch of our sevenfold 
missionary work. Their love and gifts should bless 
it, and so they may under the rules and terms of 
auxiliaryship. These terms require the transmis- 
sion of all surplus funds from the auxiliary society 
to the National Treasury. We earnestly appeal, 
therefore. to the churches of the Auxiliary States, 
as they love and would help their brethren of the 
regions beyond, to swell the surplus of the State 

Society until it shall overflow in generous streams 
into the National Treasury. 

The time is short, the need is urgent. The wel- 
fare of many souls is at stake. Great interests, 
patriotic and Christian, are involved in your re- 
sponse. Shall the work of the Home Missionary 


Society, in this most growing and hopeful decade of 
its history, be cut down to the level of its present 
receipts, or shall the receipts of the Society be made 
with the providential demands of the 
work 

By ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


OF THE A. H. M. 5. 
Bible House, New York, Jan. 15th, 1892. 


Dress Goods 


Grenadine Section 


A special feature during this week will 
be the sale of 50 pieces Fancy Striped 
India Crepes, pure Silk, at 75 cents per 
yard ; regular price, $1 50. 

Also, 4,000 yards of Foreign Chiffon, 
Crepes, and Gauzes are offered, in lengths 
of 1 1-2 to 10 yards, at nominal prices. 

Crepes in plain and swivel, designed 
and woven especially for our trade. 

A conspicuous weave in 24-inch Crepe, 
in Ivory and Cream, also in the new 
photographic tints. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St. 
NEW YORK 


ATERIALS for Cro- 
chet ike this illus- 
tration: 3 spools Brainerd 
Armstrong’s Crochet Silk a 
a No. 2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
scarf can be made with two balls 
by making it a trifle narrower 
than the directions call for. 
Other articles tor which t 
is specially pted are: 
Tidies, 
Umbrella Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bag, 
Lamp Shades, 
Handkerchief Cases, 
Etc. 
Full directions for crochet- 
ing any or ‘matle 
to any address on receipft of 


ranted fast. 
and permanence of the dyes, 
the artistic coloring, large 
assortment of shades, together 
os with the extensive variety 0 
threads they produce, have 
placed this company far in ad- 
vance of all other manufac- 
turers of silk thread for high- 
class needlework trade. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG co. 


625 Broadway, N. Y. 


The ALFRED DOLGE 


Felt Shoes » Slippers 
Send for Price-List 
DANIEL GREEN & CO. 


44 East 14th St., New York 


Mention Christian Union in your letter when you write. 


Constable 
Lyons Silks 


Rayé, Faconné, Glacé 
Corded Bengaline 


Plain and Glacé Veloutine 


White Satin, Faille ana Veloutine 
For Wedding Gowns 


Colored Satins 
Evening Shades 


Crepe, Gaze, Grenadine 
For Ball Dress 


Spring Cottons 
D. & J. Anderson’s 
Zephyrs 
Embroidered and Printed Mulls, 
Freres Koechlins Cottons, 
Plain and Striped Batiste, 


Figured Crepes, 
White and Colored Piqués 


Proadovary 19th ot. 


New York 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within: 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


THOMPSON 


O. 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 


#45 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORE 


THE BEST- 


4 Moire Antique, 
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Motto: 


Between Us 


EXT week's’ Christian 
Union will be the Mid- 
winter Number, and will 
be one of special attract- 
iveness in many particu- 
lars. The leading fea- 

ture will be a group of four papers on 

“ Outdoor Life in Winter,’ by J. Macdon- 

ald Oxley for Canada, Ernest Ingersoll 

for the Jersey Coast, Courtenay DeKalb 
for the Carolina Mountains, and Charles 

Howard Shinn for the Pacific Coast. The 

cover will bear a portrait of Charles Dud- 

ley Warner. There will be other fine il- 

lustrations. 


Mr. Axel Gustafson is widely known as 
an able writer and a close student of many 
phases of the temperance question. He 
has traveled much, observed closely, and 
is fully conversant with the facts and fig- 
ures involved in “The World’s Drink 
Problem.” Under this general title he 
has prepared for The Christian Union a 
series of five articles which will give a 
graphic “bird’seye” view of the condi- 
tions obtaining all over the world in regard 
to drinking. The topic will be treated 
historically and with relation to the eco- 
nomic side as well as from the moral 
standpoint. It is believed by the editors 
that the grouping of facts here presented 
will be comprehensive and significant in a 
high degree. Another article of interest 
ready for the press is “ Prior’s ‘ Kitty,’” a 
charming literary sketch by Austin Dob- 
son. 


The Drexel Institute of Philadelphia, 
the opening exercises of which have 
already been commented on in The Chris- 
tian Union, will form the subject of an 
illustrated article of some length prepared 
for this paper by Mr. Addison B. Burk, 
of the “Public Ledger.” The splendid 
equipment for industrial training furnished 
by Mr. Drexel will be described in detail 
by Mr. Burk, and the plans of the Insti- 
tute will be explained in a way that can- 
not fail to interest all who are following 
the advance of educational and philan- 
thropic ideas. Another illustrated article 
to be published soon deals with the sub- 
ject of Sculpture in America. The author 
is Mr. John G. Speed, of “ Harper’s 
Weekly.” The illustrations include draw- 
ings of some of the finest specimens of the 
work of American sculptors. 


School-Girls’ Fund 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

We of the Morristown Seminary are hoping to add 
something to the School-Girls’ Fund for the Work- 
ing-Girls’ Home. We are met by the question, “* Will 
the working-girls avail themselves of such a Rest if 
it is offered them?’ We have no facts at hand with 
which to answer this question. I hope the pamphlet 


to which The Christian Union of January2 refers 
will meet these inquiries. 


Please send a couple of 


A Family Paper 


Publisher’s Desk 


who joy would win must share 


the pamphlets, which I trust will serve to increase 
our enthusiasm in this most worthy object. Inclosed 
find stamp for same. 
Yours respectfully, 
ANNETTE A. BROWNELL, 
Teacher of History and Literature, 
Morristown Seminary (Miss Dana’s). 

In reply to the above letter, we wish to 
say that the appreciation of the working- 
girls of New York of vacation opportu- 
nities has been proved for several years 
past. The Association of the Working- 
Girls’ Societies in New York own two large 
houses on the north shore of Long Island, 
where for at least four years they have 
entertained hundreds of working-girls. 
The houses open about May 1, and remain 
open until September 15. The Associa- 
tion of Working-Girls’ Societies of Brook- 
lyn own a house about two hours’ ride 
from the Flatbush Avenue station. This 
house has been open two years, and the 
working-girls of Brooklyn have shown 
their appreciation by keeping the house 
full from the middle of May until October 
1. These houses are maintained especial- 
ly for the members of the Working-Girls’ 
Societies, as it is perfectly right they 
should be. Te Brooklyn Association will 
take girls who are not members of the so- 
cieties, if the house is not full. The mem- 
bers of the societies make application and 
assign dates for their vacation. They pay 
$3 and $3.50 per week board, and their 
railroad expenses. The Brooklyn Associ- 
ation, owning property so much nearer the 
city than the New York Association, is 
enabled to give its vacations for $6.60 
for two weeks, includif railroad fares. 
The New York Association, having in- 
creased railroad expenses, is compelled to 
charge $7.50 for two weeks’ board and rail- 
road fares. In all cases, a girl who can, 
must pay her own expenses. Of course, 
sickness or lack of work gives opportunity 
for the expression of friendship on the part 
of the friends of club members. 

The Working-Girls’ Vacation Society 
of New York has been in existence for 
several years; in fact, it antedates the 
vacation work of the New York Associa- 
tion. The purpose of this Association is 
to give vacations to girls who are ill or 
broken down from overwork. So far in 
the history of this Association they have 
not had funds to do more than this. Last 
summer the vacation fund of The Chris- 
tian Union was given entirely to this Soci- 
ety, and so enabled them to do what they 
have wished to do for years, and that is, 
give vacations to girls to prevent illness. 
Last year nine hundred girls used the 
advantages of this Society. The Vacation 
Society does not own a home. Its system 
has been to hire all the rooms in a farm- 
house that it could control and send the 
girls to these houses. This is the right 
thing to do in some cases; in other cases 
it is not the right thing to do. Its 
advantage is that it enables the Society to 
have resorts both in the mountains and at 
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the seashore, and so it is enabled to 
gratify, in a measure, the wishes and meet 
the physical conditions of the girls who 
go out under the Society. In all casesa 
girl is required to pay the whole of her 
expenses if she can, or any part of them that 
she can. The rules of the Society are 
flexible in this, that they do not limit the 
girl to two weeks if her physical condition 
demands a longer time. Girls suffering 
from weak lungs have been sent by the 
Society for a month, even for two months, 
to the Adirondacks, to the Sanatorium at 
Saranac. 

The fund for which The Christian Union 
now asks is one that will enable the Soci- 
ety to purchase property within one hour's 
distance of New York that can be kept 
open the year round; where girls can be 
sent who are convalescing ; where a poor 
girl out of work can be sent until such time 
as work may be secured for her; and also 
to reduce the railroad expenses to the 
minimum. Every dollar expended in rail- 
road fares of course means that much less 
to pay the living expenses of some girl 
who needs a vacation. The idea was 
suggested that this fund for the home 
should be raised by the school-girls of this 
country for the girl whose life is limited. 
It is a beautiful expression of friendship 
and kinship through the fatherhood of 
God, and we hope that the school-girls of 
the country will respond generously to this 
appeal. 


Stella Louise Hook 


A great loss has come to the readers of 
The Christian Union in the sudden death 
of Miss Stella Louise Hook, whose de- 
lightful articles on nature have added to 
the interest of so many of its numbers. 
Miss Hook was gifted with a peculiar 
grace and delicacy of style anda vivid 
and fascinating imagery which was all her 
own. To her, as she has herself said in 
the preface to her charming book, “ Little 
People,” all nature was a wonderful fairy- 
land. ‘“ Meadow, grove, and stream, the 
earth, and every common sight to her did 
seem appareled in celestial light, the 
glory and the freshness of a dream ;’’ and 
beneath the form of beauty she loved and 
worshiped the living spirit of God. 

She was emphatically a scientist, im- 
bued with a great love of learning for its 
own sake, and she possessed in addition 
the far greater gift of wisdom in assimi- 
lating and using the knowledge she had 
obtained. Althéugh so young, she was 
deeply learned in biology, which was her 
favorite study. She passed last summer 
at a school on Long Island, and the writer 
will never forget a long and delightful 
talk with her on her return, when, with 
the greatest enthusiasm, she told of all she 
had studied and enjoyed. 

Hers was one of those rare natures 
which must be intimately known to be 
fully appreciated. She was so silent in 
regard to her own good works that it is 
only through others that the writer has 
heard of her many deeds of kindness to 
the poor and the unfortunate. 

It must be a great comfort even now to 
those who mourn her most to think how 
useful, how happy, and how filled with the 
highest beauty was her life. . 8 
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[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
uzeles the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these condi- 


tions: 
ist, The full name and address of the inquirer must 
accompany each question—not for publication, but for 
identification. | 

2d, Always give the number of the paragrath in re- 
Serring to questions and answers previously published. 

3d. vite only on one side of the paber. 

ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 
mail. 

ath. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 
Peter time to get the desired information if he does not 
possess it himself. In ordinary cases it will take from 
three to four weeks to make an answer. i 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 


754. (a) Shall we say “would rather,” “ would 
better,”’ instead of ** had rather,” “had better,” and, 
if so, why? (4) Who first said “the only good In- 
dian is a dead Indian”? Absurd as it seems, I 
have heard General Howard and General Crook 
credited with the saying. 

(a) Exact grammarians say “ would 
better’ and “ would rather,” but there is 
some question as to whether popular 
usage has not given some warrant to the 
phrases “had better” and “had rather.” 
(6) This question was referred by The 
Christian Union to Major-General O. O. 
Howard, who has kindly written the fol- 
lowing note in reply: 

Dear Sir: 

I have it from undoubted authority that Artemus 
Ward started that humane sentiment many years 
ago, to wit, that “the only good Indian is a dead 
indian.” My informant says that the first form of 
the epigram was, “‘Good Indians die young.” In 
later times the author modified the sentiment to a 
larger catholicity, viz.: “The only good Indian I 
ever hear of is a dead one.” 

Several distinguished army officers have quoted 
the sentiment, and many less distinguished have 
adopted it, but I doubt whether any of those who 
have had most to do with Indian wars and Indian 
management entertain any other feeling than a hope 
that a remnant at least of our aborigines will be 
transformed into good citizens and so be saved to 
the Nation. Very truly yours, 

OLIVER O. HOWARD, 
Major-General U.S. A. 


- Headquarters Department of the East, 
Governor’s Island, New York. 


693. Can you tell me of any pamphlet or small 
book on gymnastics suitable for a small party of 
girls? We are anxious to grow straight and strong, 
but need some directions, for we do not know how 
to go to work. H.C. 


Get Dr. William G. Anderson’s “ Physi- 
cal Culture,” published by Clark & May- 
nard, or “ Physical Development and Ex- 
ercise for Women,” by Mary Taylor 
Bissell, M.D. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


718. Please mention some of the most famous car- 
toons; give me what information you can about 
them, and tell me where I can find more. 

M. E.N. 
Raphael’s cartoons on Scriptural sub- 
jects, seven of which now existand are in the 
South Kensington Museum in London, and 
two cartoons executed in competition by Le- 
onardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo—the 
“ Battle of the Standard” and “ Soldiers 
Bathing ”"—are among the most famous. 
D’Anvers’s book on Raphael, in the series 
of “ Illustrated Biographies of the Great 

Artists,” contains a chapter on cartoons. 


840. A number of ladies here are reading Long- 
fellow’s ‘“‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” and are in- 
terested to know where Sudbury really is; who the 
landlord was; who was the student; the Sicilian; 
the Spanish Jew; the theologian ; the poet ; and was 
the musician Ole Bull? It seems to us that Long- 
fellow surely had men in mind when he drew those 
portraits. 


The Wayside Inn was an actual tavern 
in the town of Sudbury, Mass. The Poet 
was T. W. Parsons; the Sicilian, Luigi 
Monti; the Theologian, Professor Daniel 
Treadwell; the Student, Henry Ware 
Wales; the Musician, Ole Bull; and the 
Spanish Jew, Emanuel Vitalis Scherb. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Begs leave to announce that its Twenty-Year Tontine Policies, 
essued in 1872, are now maturing, with the following results: 


1. Ordinary Life Policies are returning from 20 to 52 per cent. in 
excess of their cash cost, according to age of insured. (See 
example below.) 


2. Twenty-Year Endowment Policies are returning from 58 to 71 
per cent. in excess of their cash cost, according to age of 
insured. (See example below.) 


3. Limited Payment Life Policies are returning from 43 to I4I 
per cent. in excess of their cash cost, according to age of 
insured. (See example below.) 


EXAMPLES OF MATURING POLICIES 


(1.) Policy taken at Age 43, $ 2,000; Cost $1,402, Cash Value, $ 1,757.76 
(2.) Policy taken at Age 30, $ 5,000; Cost $4,853, Cash Value, $ 8,238.45 
(3.) Policy taken at Age 37, $10,000; Cost $7,166, Cash Value, $10,338.40 


These returns are made to members after the Company has carried the insur- 
ance on the respective policies for twenty years. 


1. Persons insured under Ordinary Life Policies may, in lieu 
of the above cash values, continue their insurance, 
at original rates, and receive CASH DIVIDENDS of 
from 71 to 115 per cent. of all premiums that have been 
paid, and annual dividends hereafter as they accrue. (See 
example below.) 

2. Persons insured under Limited-Payment Life Policies may, im 
lieu of the above cash values, continue their insur- 
ance, Without further payments, and receive CASH 
DIVIDENDS of from 67 to 163 per cent. of all premiums 
that have been paid, and annual dividends hereafter as 
they accrue. (See example below.) 


EXAMPLES OF DIVIDENDS 


(1.) Policy (see above) may be continued for the original amount at original rates 
with annual dividends, and the accumulated dividends, amounting to $980.62, may 
b: withdrawn in cash. 


(2.) Policy (see above) may be continued without further payments, receiving 
annual dividends, and the accumulated dividends, amounting to $4,820.30, may be 
withdrawn in cash. 


Persons desiring to see results on policies issued at their 
present age, and further particulars as to options in settle- 
ment, will please ADDRESS THE COMPANY OR ITS 
AGENTS, GIVING DATE OF BIRTH. 


The Management of the Company further announce, that: 

. The Company’s New Business for 1891 exceeded $150,000,000. 

. Its Income Exceeded that of 1890. 

. Its Assets and Insurance in Force were both largely increased. 

. Its Mortality Rate was much below that called for by the Mortality Table. 

. A detailed statement of the Year’s Business will be published after the Annual 
Report is Completed. 


WM. H. BEERS, President 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary 


346 AND 348 
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Cardinal Gibbons on the Lottery 


Cardinal Gibbons has sent this letter to 
General G. D. Johnston, of New Orleans, 
on the Lottery question : 


“ BALTIMORE, January I1, 1892. 
“ My Dear Sir: 

“In reference to our conversation this 
morning, and prescinding from all political 
aspects of the case, I wish to express to 
oe the hope that the efforts of those who, 
ike yourself, are opposing the renewal of 
the Louisiana Lottery charter, will result 
in the suppression of the evil that now rests 
on the fair State of Louisiana. 

“T heartily commend every movement 
in favor of public morality, virtue, and 
honesty, and it seems to me that the ques- 
tion, Shall the Louisiana Lottery continue 
under the law’s protection its scandalous 
business ?—is pre-eminently one of morality 
and virtue. The practical working of the 
Company tends to enrich the few at the ex- 
pense and misery of the many, to tempt the 
poor and those whocan as little afford it, 
to squander their earnings in the vain, de- 
lusive, Tantalus-like hope of one day becom- 
ing possessors of a winning number. And 
oftentimes it is not unknown that the fever 
of gambling has impelled many to theft 
and dishonesty for the means of another 
venture, of purchasing another ticket. A 
business whose plain, manifest, inevitable 
result and influence on the people is such, 
is indeed an enemy to the honesty and peace 
of any community, to the happiness and 
comfort of home, and to individual thrift 
and enterprise ; and it is the duty of every 
upright citizen and earnest Christian to 
aid in its dethronement or suppression. 

“ Christian charity and natural philan- 
thropy alike dictate that we remove pitfalls 
of destruction from the unwary, and with- 
draw the innocent and weak from tempta- 
tion. Those bent on suicide should be 
restrained. The burning fagot should be 
snatched from the child’s hand. That the 
Louisiana Lottery, as it is presented to us, 
proves a snare and a delusion to thousands, 
and is destructive of peace of mind and 
energy of action, so necessary to pursue 
honorable careers and to properly acquit 
one’s self of life’s duties, we cannot doubt. 
The daily operations of the scheme make 
the point clear. Worthy, then, of praise 
and commendation are they who strive to 
quicken the public conscience and to array 
public sentiment against the continuance 
of the evil, who speak and labor in behalf 
of their fellow-men by removing from their 
midst an enemy to their manhood, thei 
homes, and their prosperity. | r 

“Were the -evil confined solely to the 
State of Louisiana, I should refrain from 
giving expression to my sentiments, but 
since, like a giant tree, it has extended and 
spread its branches over the entire land, 
and embraced in the area of its operations 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
with which I am connected, I could not 
but raise my voice in protest and in prayer 
that our faithful people might help forward 
the good work of putting an end to its 
ravages. 

“] am, with much regard, yours faith- 
fully in Christ, J. CARD. GIBBONS.” 


—Mrs. E. Burd Grubb, the young wife 
of the American Minister to Spain, recent- 
ly contracted a slight attack of scarlet 
fever while engaged in charitable work in 
the poor quarters of Madrid. 


Morsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For Night Sweats 
Of Consumption, gives speedy benefit. 


A NOVELTY OF STERLING MERIT. TRIED AND PROVED, 


Praised by all who have fi caretgsteem tasted it. Flavor very rich. 
Ears medium size, (2 wicks "ee Price, 15 cents per 


rows, average over 
500 ker- 


packet. Try 
it, Sure to 
please 


ae pet N N U $22, 
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of Floral 
Gutde can be ce- 
ducted on first order, or 


for Vick’s FLORAL RE sent free with an order for sy 
ws ©. our movelties. These occasional 


GuIpE, which gives full partic- out, SO ORDER EARLY. 
ulars of above, and over 2,000 favorite Flower and Vi Vegetable Seeds, Plants, &c. 


‘Ten Cents 


Twenty-two I 892 Novelties. Any one not now @ subscriber can have Vicx’s MaGa- 


“ Brilliant” Poppy, - zine year Sree, who orders $1.00 worth from us, 
6 Rare Chrysanthemums, Each "B@c. 
Set 2.50 before May rst. 
6 Choice Geranium Each 25ec. “45 Set 81.00 
Dw pes iden King,’ 
Ton Steck ‘New I perial, 4 S 
en Weeks Stock *‘ New Im oe ° 
fulipfowere Poppy, - JAMES VICK SSONS 
Garden Pea ‘ “Charmer,” 15e. 


Sweet Corn ‘Golden Nugget.” - - 
XXX Potato ‘American Wonder,” 1 lb. 30c. 


New 40-lb. Oat. Given for trial. Mention R h N VY 
Frormat Guipe mailed free with ‘saw oc ester, 
a 


y of the above. 


WE supply the Seeds, 
YOU gather the Crops. 


IT WILL SOON BE SEED TIME; we 
have GOOD SEEDS, ready for planting end we 
know ro at harvest you will report that they have 


Good Seeds, 
ielded good crops. This WE GUARANTEE, unless 
hilure should result trom some natural causes beyond 
human control, You can rely absolutely that no failure 


will result from any fault of the seed if you plant ours, for 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow. 


: BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1892; itis a very 
complete book of 160 pages, with numerous engravings 
from photographs, and colored plates painted from nature; 
it describes all the best seeds, including Rare Novel- 

ties of surpassing merit which cannot be had elsewhere. 


W. ATLEE a & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILSON’S SEF 
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SA AMUEL WILSON. MECHANICSVILLE, PA 


ASK GROCHR FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union §q., N. Y. 


Contains much more LITHIA than any other natural water, or about 434 grains per gallon 


owden Lithia 


Every test proves 
its superiority 


GEORGIA 
R. L. DICKS, General Agent, 225 Produce Exchange, New vw 
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That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


fyer’s Hair Vigor 
it cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 


new growth 
of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


LEAD ALL 


Have done so for years and are as 


far ahead in °92 as ever before. 


UR new Seed Book is a wonder and is 
pronounced the best Seed 
Plant Catalogue published. 

striking novelties as well as the 

standbys, are represented in colors; not 
only Vegetables and Flowers, but also 
Flowering Plants, Small Fruits, Nut- 
Bearing Trees, ete. It contains 732 illus- 
trations, weighs over 11 oz., is brim-full 
and running over with all the good 
things in Plant life. This Catalogue, 
representing the largest mail trade in 
America, should be inthe hands of every 
gardener or fruit-grower. You need 
it. It is too expensive to mail free; 
send five 2 cent stamps and you will 
receive a copy by return mail. This does 
not represent half its cost. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mention this paper and you will receive. 
free of charge, a packet of Earliest of All 
Tomatoes ( now first offered, worth 20 cts. any 
other way.) It is3 to 5 days earlier than any 
other, of good shape, size and color; it is The 
Vegetable novelty of 1892, or, if you prefer, a 
packet of Marquerite Carnation which blooms 
four months from sowing the seed. 


SS 


LAST & BEAR like WHOLE 


Fruit Trees’’—Free., Amer. 


Jarden says: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Orange Judd 
Farmer: Ably written, gives trusty INFORMATION. (ai. 


Trees, Grafts, 
ROBES8—everything. No largerstock in U.8. No BETTER. 
Nocheaper. STARK BROS., 43rd 8t., Louisiana, 
Mo,—Founded 1825; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGESTN 


ROOT Trees; see “Fruits 


Mruit Grower: Surprising LOW prices! Apple, 


offered. 1T WILL PAY YOU 


CIVEN AWAY! 


This is the most beau- 
tiful new ROSE of 
A BR A N the year which we give 
ENTIRELY FREE 


to our customers of 1892. you are interested 
in FLOWERS send forour CATALOCUE 
of the grandest novelties and specialties ever 
, write now. 
ROBT. SCOTT & SON, Philadeiphia, Pa- 


250 PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN ONE VOLUME. 


WAPORTER OF VIEWS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
TH LOB is © 


About People 


—Lady Henry Somerset is credited 
with the intention of making her home in 
America permanently. 

—Mr. Alonzo Stagg, the noted college 
athlete, who graduated from Yale three 
years ago, has been secured by the Chicago 
University to have charge of the college 
gymnasium, which is to be in its conven- 
iences and equipments one of the finest in 
the world. Itis stated that the salaries of 
the leading professors of the University 
are to be $7,000. 

—Alfred Tennyson Dickens, the first 
son of the novelist to emigrate, is lectur- 
ing in Australia about his illustrious 
father. He is overwhelmed with invita- 
tions to repeat his talk in various large 
towns of that quarter of the globe. He 
and his brother, Edward Bulwer Lytton 
Dickens, conduct, in partnership, a “ stock 
and station business.” 

—Randolph Rogers, the American 
sculptor who has just died in Rome, while 
yet a boy showed his talent by carving 
curious cane-heads on gnarled sticks 
which he found in his rambles in the 
woods. A few years later, while in the 
service of a New York silk merchant, he 
slept in the store of his employer, and 
during his leisure hours devoted himself 
to making small statues. The merchant, 
discovering his bust of Byron one day, 
was so pleased at the evidence of Rogers's 
genius that he offered to lend him money 
enough to go to Italy and study art. This 
was his first real start in life. 

—Emperor William has ordered a new 
throne to be constructed, of which the 
frame and decorations are to be of pure 
gold, while the coverings and draperies 
will be of the richest purple velvet. The 
old throne of the kings of Prussia was 
broken up after Jena, for the sake of the 
precious metals with which it was adorned, 
and since that period their majesties have 
possessed only a couple of state chairs. I 
would recommend, says Mr. Labouchere 
in “ Truth,” to the consideration of his 
imperial majesty the words of Napoleon: 
“A throne is nothing but a seat of wood 
covered with drapery. All depends on 
the man who sits on it.” 


Weare a patient people—the 
ox is nowhere in comparison. 

Webuy lamp-chimneys by the 
dozen; they go on snapping and 
popping and flying in pieces; 
and we go on buying the very 
same chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn—a hundred or 
moré a year—and we plow for 
him, pay him for goading us. 

Macbeth’s pearl top”’ and 
‘‘pearl glass do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. 

As likely as notour dealer 
would rather his chimneys 
would break; “‘ it’s good for the 
business,” says he. He buys 
the brittlest ones he can get. 

“What are you going to do 


about it?”’ 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 


The Grip 


Has shown, by its sudden attacks, its terrible pros- 
tration, and its serious, often fatal results, that it is 

disease to be feared. For a fully developed case of 
the Grip, the care of a skilled physician is necessary. 
As a Preventive of the Grip we confidently 
recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies the 
blood, keeps the kidneys and liver in healthy action, 
gives strength where it is needed, and keeps up the 
health-tone so that the system readily throws off 
attacks of the Grip or of Diphtheria, Typhoid Fever, 
Pneumonia, and other serious diseases. After 
the Grip 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is unequaled for purifying the blood and restoring 


the health and strength so much desired. 
**Six Weeks with the Grip 


was my sad experience early in 1891, and I was even then 
very weak and unable to work overa few hours. Being 
urged to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, | did so, and in 
ro days I could work, sleep well, had a good appetite, and 
gained in health and strength.’”’ Cuas. Erswett, Tole- 
do, Ohio. 


HOOD’S PILLS act easily. yet promptly and effi- 
ciently, on the liver and bowels; cure headache. 


The old saying 
sumption can be cured if 
taken in time” was poor com- 
fort. It seemed to invite a 
trial, but to anticipate failure. 
The other one, not so old, 
‘consumption can be cured,’ 
is considered by many false. 

Both are true and not 
true; the first is prudent— 
one cannot begin too early. 

The means is careful liv 
ing. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is sometimes an 
important part of that. 

Let us send you a book on 


CAREFUL LIVING—free. 
Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 


LAMP 


GIVES THE 


LIGHT 
LARGES) 
iT COSTS MUCH 


yet is equal to 
the moot ex- 
my pensive for prac- 
tical purposes Do 
NOT BE PUT OFF WITH 
OTHER. If youcan- 
. not get them from yvur 
dealer. WRITE U8. 
The PLUME & ATWOOD 
CO 
No. 695 New York. Boston. Chicago. 


i THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S | 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


_ BLOSSOMS. ¥ 


Sold every Where, in Crown stoppered bottles only. 


The finest quality of Kelis for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for ceralogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO GINCINNATI, 0. 
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| FOR $5.00 
SAMPLE VIEW AND CIRCULARS, |OCENTS 
fy AFRANKHEGGER IS2BROADWAY,NEWYOR 


23 January, 1892 


A Family Paper 


Stones 
for Bread. 


Selling one article on the merits of 
another is an old imposition, To the buyer 
it is unfair, unprofitable, and often unsafe, 

Our COMPOUND OXYGEN was introduced 
23 years ago. Its health and strength giving 
qualities are as well known as those of any 
remedy in the Dispensatory, But it has been 
counterfeited, The plea for its imitations is 
that they are cheaper, But the form without 
the substance cannot be cheap at any price, 
Besides this, during such a trial the patient 
often drifts out beyond the ropes. 

Get the genuine or nothing, Thus you 
will save your money if not your health. We 
would like you to read our 200-page treatise, 
and will send it for the asking. 

DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1929 Arch Street, Philad-lphia, Pa. 


WE TELL THE 


TRUTH 


about Seeds. We will send 
ou Free our Seed Annual 
or 1892, which tells 
THE WHOLE 


TRUTH. 


We illustrate and give 
prices in this Catalogue, 
which is handsomer than 
ever. It tells 

NOTHING BUT THE 


SS 
Write for it to-day. "T 
(P. O. Box 1207 ) I e 


O.M.FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 
DFRRV ROLL TOP 


DESKS, 


Chairs. 
ii Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


= DESK CO, 


SALESROOMS 


IF TY houses in 

parts of the country have 
been decorated during the past 
three months with WALL 
PAPERS selected from sam- 
ples sent by mail. I also offer 
suggestions for Carpets, Dra- 
peries, and Furniture when de- 
sired. Send for samples to 


WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 


Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO.) 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Liebig- COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refreshing. 
Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron 
ue 


signature in b 
on each label, thus: 
’ Its merits WASH 
= 
ee 
BLUE t to hove it on 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


A Bundle of Anti-Lottery 
Letters 


We select a few extracts from many 
letters received by The Christian Union 
indorsing its Anti-Lottery campaign : 

Please accept the inclosed check as a 
slight indication of the warm sympathy of 
one living in the extreme North with those 
of the extreme South in their self-imposed 
struggle against the great Lottery Com- 


pany and its immoral traffic. 
H. B. P. 


I have read your correspondent’s article 
on the Anti-Lottery campaign and your 
editorial “A Call to Arms.” Clearly, 
“there is no time like the present” for a 
successful fight against this common 
enemy. 

Find inclosed check for $10 to help it 
on. The amount is small, but will count 
more than tons of silent sympathy. 

G. R. L. 


Even should the cause meet with de- 
feat, 1 shall be glad I contributed my 
dollar. SUBSCRIBER. 


Inclosed I hand you draft for $25 to 
apply on the Anti-Lottery Fund which your 
paper is raising to fight that awful curse 
in our land. I believe that this is one of 
the best purposes that money was ever 
raised for, and I think your appeal for aid 
should receive a generous response from 
all over our land. O. C. B. 

Jackson, Mich, 

“ Every month there are a million of peo- 
ple at the North who are sending one 
dollar each to Louisiana to help the Lot- 
tery Company.”—Christian Union, De- 
cember 13. Inclosed please find money- 
order for $10, equivalent to ten persons 
sending one dollar each to help the Anzéi- 
Lottery people ia their campaign 

M. L. B. R. 


Anti-Lottery Fund 


CONTRIBUTIONS .RECEIVED 


Previously acknowledged. .................... $332 50 
Cece coces 10 00 
A. J. P. (for F. C. 10 00 
Without signature 2 50 
I 
I 00 
cece cede 5 oo 


—Ellen Terry’s magnificent white hair, 
which she wears in “ Henry VIII.,” was, 
it is said, cut from her own mother’s 
head to relieve neuralgia, and made up 
into a wig for the daughter. 


(QUICKLY SOLUBLE 
PLEASANTLY COATED;) 
cure 


Sick- Headache, 


and all 


Bilous and Nervous 


Diseases. 
Renowned all over the World. 


Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Made at St. Helens, England. Sold by 
druggists and dealers. New York — 
65 Canal St. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expec- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
New York, 148 Fifth Av. Washington, 817 Market Space 


Loige, Church, Parlor 


OP A 
CHAIRS 
c. 8. 
Small &Co, 
Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues sent 


WRITE US 


BUILD. 


Sample designs of 


MODEL HOMES 
; sent on application. 


Our New Book— 

with over 200 iliustrations, 

is for all 
== A GEM who want 

‘ to build. Price #2.00. 

ga” Send for prospectus and sample pages—/ree. 
Geo. F. Barber & Co., Architects, Knoxville,Tenn, 


HORFLINGER’S 


AMERICAN 


Cut Glass 


PARTNER WANTED 
Believing that there is an «xcellent opening for a Sani- 
tarium at Ottawa, Canada, the advertiser, with this obj 
in view, desires to communicate with a Physician who 
had practical experience in this hne of work Protestant 
preferred. Forfurther particulars address C. H. ODELL, 
195 Nicholas St., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT Sean 


CHURCH BELLS 


or Price an 
McSHANE SELL FOUNDEY, CALTIMORE, MD. 


CHURCH 
ORGANS 


Established 1827 
Correspondence invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


RUPTURE cine: 


BOOK MAILED FREE- GEO.R.FULLER ROCHESTER.N 


1%3 
Price | “Worth a Guinea a Box.” | 
> 
NGS N 
aq 
00 
for the table is Perfection. 
ty y a C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 
j 
| 
de 


